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The Week. 





Ir is reported from Washington that a strenu- 
ous effort is making by certain Machine politi 
cians to secure the appointment of a man of 
their own way of thinking as Chief Examiner 
under the Civil-Service Commission. It will 
be remembered that according to the original 
plan, and, indeed, according to the Civil-Ser 
vice Reform Bill as passed, the Chief Exa 
miner was to be appointed, or, as the wording 
is, ‘‘employed,” by the Civil-Service Com- 
mission itself, unquestionably for the reason 
that there should be complete harmony of 
views as to objects and means between the 
and its chief executive officer. 
But in order to obviate a constitutional diffi- 
culty, it was thought best that the Presi 
dent should appoint this officer, with the 
consent of the Senate, while the clear intent 
of the law, namely, that the Chief Examiner 
should be virtually selected by the Commis 
sion, remains the same. The President, how- 
ever, saw fit, in the first instance, not to wait for 
the Civil-Service Commission to make and 
He used the office of Chief 
Examiner as a convenient means for the very 
questionable purpose of eliminating Colonel 
Burt from the public service in a roundabont 
way, and when this discreditable performance 
was accomplished, it was promptly discovered 
again that there was no hurry at all about the 
appointment of a Chief Examiner, and that it 
might properly be put off until the Civil-Ser 


Commission 


present its choice. 


vice Commission should have drawn up 
rules and got fairly prepared for practical 


work. It 
have now 


was so put off, and as the rules 
been submitted to the President, 
the time for making the appointment has evi- 
dently at last come. 


We take it for granted that the Civil-Ser- 
vice Commission will honestly and zealously 
endeavor to make the reform contemplated by 
the law a reality. That all the powerful poli- 
tical interest born of the spoils system will 
spare no effort to throw every possible obsta- 
cle in its way, is a matter of course. The very 
first and most essential thing required to ena 
ble the Commission to overcome these difficul 
ties is that they should be faithfully and 
efficiently seconded by their own official in- 
struments, and especially by the man whose 
business it will be practically to conduct or 
supervise the examinations. If that officer is 
inefficient or unsound in his faith, and dis- 
posed to play into the hands of the spoils 
politicians, the whole experiment will be apt 
to fall into ridicule. It is very natural, there- 
fore, that who want this attempt at 
reform to miscarry at the very start, should 
now make an effort to have 
directly or indirectly, will 


those 


a man who, 
work in their 


sense put into the Chief Examiner's ortict 
And it is equally natural that they should 
turn to the President for aid in the execution 
of this scheme. 


This is, perhaps, a proper 
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moment to remind him as 
country once more of the fact that the su 
cess of the Civil Service Reform law rests prac 
The ¢ 
mission is in the first place only an advisory 


tically in his hands. ivil-Service Com 


body. The rules which it draws upare to be sub 
mitted to the President for his approval He 
may adopt them as they are presented, or change 
them as be pleases. As they come out of his 
hands with his approval, he will ip a certain 
sense be responsible for them 


that the 
Reform (ct 


for any com 


We are advised from Washington 
the Civil-Service 
which makes it a 


section of 


misdemeanor 
missioner, examiner, or any person in the pub 
lic service, wilfully and corruptly to inter 
fere with the examinations for the 
to the detriment of 
or to be 
cised by parties in 
ments.” The point of 
this provision will be 


bens 
any person examined 
examined, — is severely criti 
certain the de} 
the criticism 
taken advantage of by 
persons who do not succeed in the examina 
tions, to accuse the examiners of unfair deal 
ing as to the ratings, and to harass them with 
criminal prosecutions. We venture to predict 
that nothing of the kind will happen if the ex 
aminers endeavor to be strictly just and to 
act upon fair and easily-intelligible principles 
It 1s that the first 


true impulse of a great 
many of the persons failing 1n the examina 


tions will be to revile the examiners. This 
has always been so, and would continue to be 
so even if the provision of the law abote re 


ferred to did notexist. But while this cannot 
be avoided under any circumstances, there 
will be but very few if 
advertise their 
means of a lawsuit. 


any persons willing to 
failure and incompetency by 
The examiners need not 
borrow any trouble on that account 


A curious scene occurred last Week in the 
Milwaukee Municipal Court—a tribunal which, 
we presume, corresponds to a police court 
with us. It Miss Kate Kane, a 
‘‘lady lawyer,” is a member of its bar, l 
practice, 


} 
that 


seems 


several oecasions has ex 


and ‘‘on 


hausted the patience of the Court by methods 
of procedure not in harmony with the rul 
ings of the Judge Not content with ex 


hausting the Judge's patience, 
on Friday 


method of displaving her dissatisfaction with 


Imprudentlv resort 


bis rulings by throwing things at hin 


FY things a 
first tried to shy an inkstand ; 
ing in this attempt, she dashed a g! 
face. The 


Judge's refusal to 


in bis trouble arose out of the 


her 


@Ssign Her As ¢ 


prisoner who wished to have the benefit of 
her professional services. The Court fined 
Miss Kane $50 for contempt, which, however 


did not quiet her, for ‘she spoke her 
freely to the Judge, usin u 

This litle incident does 
tend to show that the admission of 


sill 1OT) 


anything but g 


y 
} 
it 


expressions.’ not 
women to 
ssary as it other 


grounds, will have a softening effect on the 


the bar, nec may be on 


tone of professional manners 


well as the 






Railroad and ecclesiastical interests have 
gain come in ¢ is in B kly Some 
time ago Mr. William Riechardsot Den 
Richards is . a | | 
t 41 work of ( t ivoorailt i 

WKS In S A\ _ \ l 
was the fault .- 4 irt nd th 
who lived on th { t street that the 
work became one of neve \ s { 
citizens Were s int sound ‘ t t Watt 
8&8 railroad on Seventl Ave , wna 
courts issued i ! ‘ the 
half In order to t the better of tl 
designing persons and of the Ju t! ! 
Descon set his laborers to w KON sa at! 
day, and fintshed ret nhabitants 
of Seventh Av w I red 
tonishment The t 
about it, but th Lia 
hac Bar tist 4 \\ ) 

Was uv member, su ! rial ‘ 
char of i Vv walk | 

inves if his walk w f i b x 
tren Vand Yous was 
promptly ex | i 
and bitter 

to Te 1 i Wa \ ‘ 

fold r . vou he Dea 

to r nt This t \ 
very ] tt] { \ 1a 
mere switk . Sev Ay l 1 
ticulars of the Den s \ 

snow excemt it hes \ , 
was + work of SILTY Prot vt 
Hanson P ( r t 1 work 
of necessity to dis hima for 
well be asked, How s Penal Code 
nrore j i . i } l Ka 
and vsbovs even 
Dea ns, may Vv i t Ww { But 
I mV ey 1) « <f < p i > 
can CASIIN b \ s 

] es ‘ plains that ‘‘( nel” Var 
m \ s veeks ago assaulted a girl who 
Was taking a walk with hi in the moonlight 
tan evening party, and murdered her father 
when he came to the rescue, has simply tled 
( nad ning ¢ inty 1 whieh the ofticers 
of the law are making no ser is etlorts to 
arrest him. It also alleges, in answer to an 


indignant contemp 


J ?, ? 4 +} 


raryv—the Honey Grove 
l iat while it is that 
penitentiary in Texas is crowded, ‘‘ murderers 


truce the 


who have friends or money ” are seldom found 


in it, and that most of its inmates are petty 


thieves, who are prevented from cheating 
justice simply by want of funds. In coun 
tries in which justice is venal the petty thief 
always goes tothe wall. The very nature of 


his crime makes him an object of disgust to a 


magistrate or constable who is ‘‘on the 


make.’ 


A devoted young High Church curate has 
got into trouble of a curious kind in London. 
He was called upon by a romantic devotee, 


who begged him to come and see her ‘‘on a 
matter deeply affecting her happiness,” and, 
she feared, her life. The good man, distressed 


and sympathetic, made the visit, and learned 
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to his dismay, that the lady loved him madly. 
She told him, however, that she knew ber pas- 


sion was hopeless, and was prepared to resign 
him, and die single. Butas a parting favor 
she begged that he would kiss her. The 
curate, though somewhat alarmed, complied 
with her request, as any gentleman would 
under the circumstances, and left her in 
tears. A few days afterward he received a 
neat little parcel, which he found, on opening 
it, to contain an instantaneous photograph of 
the scene, accompanied by a letter offering 
him a round dozen of the impressions for 
twenty pounds apicce, ‘* Negotiations on the 
subject,” according tothe story, are now going 
on, which seems asad pity. We trust it is not 
too late to suggest to the reverend vicum that 
he had better save his money, and put the pho- 
tograph in the hands of the police. As his 
little adventure has become a subject of public 
notoriety ou both sides of the Atlantic, the 
damage to his reputation has been ‘‘dis- 
counted.” Paying money to ‘‘hush up” an 
affair of this kind when its details are already 
known to several miliions of people, is most 
unprofitable employment of it. 


The business of office brokerage still seems 
to flourish in Washington, if we may judge 
from the advertisements which now and then 
appear in the newspapers of that city: ‘‘A 
lady will give one-half of salary for a position 
one of the departments as long 
as position is retained.” ‘‘ A reliable gentle- 
man will furnish the best political papers and 


as copyist ir 


pay $150 to any one who will help him secure 
a position of any kind in Washington.” ‘‘ A 
of experience will pay $100 to 
any one who will secure him 


gentleman 
a position in 
one of the departments.” And soon, The 
“lady,” and the ‘‘reliable gentleman,” and 
the ‘‘ gentleman of experience,” undoubtedly 
received the next 
addresses given in 


morning, through the 
their advertisements, a 
number of offers from persons pretending 
to be able to procure them the desired ap 
pointments, In most 
will insist upon an advance of money, a sort 
of aretainer, to insure the good faith of the 
applicant, and that is then usually the last the 
applicant hears of them. In other cases the 
broker may have an acquaintance with an 
‘appointment clerk” of a department or a 
chief of division which will enable him to have 
interviews with those officials and give him 
the appearance of influence. The applicant is 
then likely to be bled repeatedly without get- 
ting any employment in the end. But some- 
times such brokers are acquainted with Con- 
from whom they solicit recom 
mendations for friends, for which they get 


cases these persons 


gressmen 


pay without the Congressinan who gives his 
We remember a 
striking occurrence of this kind which hap- 
A prominent Senator, 
aman of the highest character, was asked by 
aman from his State, who frequently called 
upon him, to give his recommendation for 
some subordinate place to a crippled soldier 
who was in great distress. The Senator good 
naturedly did so, and the person who had 


name being aware of it. 


pened some years ago. 


solicited his recommendation received $100 
from the man who got the appointment. The 
signature of the Senator had thus been sold 
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for $100. How many recommendations of 
men of high standing and irreproachable cha- 
racter have been sold in like manner, nobody 
can tell. 

Mr. Porter, ‘‘the strong man of the Turiff 
Commission,” who has been sending home 
those exposures of British free trade, is being 
called to account by the English Jronmong:’, 
as well as by Mr. Titus Salt, the great York- 
shire manufacturer, for some of his state- 
ments. One of them is his reiterated asser- 
tion that no English workman owns his house. 
This is not true, and if it were true, the 
reason Mr. Porter gives for it would be in- 
correct. Large numbers of workingmen— 
thousands and thousands —do own their 
houses, in nearly all the great manufacturing 
towns of the North, through the operation 
of building societies ; and the houses are 
usually brick or stone. The reason why it 
is more difficult for a poor man to own bis 
house in England than here is not, as the 
Strong Man thinks, because his wages are 
lower, but because the transfer of landed 
property is attended in Great Britain with 
such enormous law costs as to make the pur- 
chase of single small lots almost impossible. 
The building societies meet this by purchasing 
in large blocks and then dividing them up, so 
that the costs are distributed. The Jron 
monger also flatly contradicts the Strong Man’s 
stories about the rate of wages. 


The past week has been an uneventful one 
in the general mercantile and industrial busi- 
ness of the country. The expectation ot 
trouble among the Western iron-workers has 
not yet come to anything, though It is pre- 
dicted that there will be lock-outs at Pittsburgh 
and other places. The grain movement at the 
West has fallen off largely in the last fort- 
night, and this helps to sustain prices, which 
would otherwise decline, in view of the im- 
proved prospect for winter wheat as compared 
with a couple of weeks ago. The number of 
failures, as reported weekly by the mercantile 
agencies, continues to be from 60 to 75 per 
cent. greater than during the correspond- 
ing weeks of last year, but the aggregate 
amount of liabilities does not so far exceed 
last year’s, The supply of money continues to 
increase, and rates of interest, though nomi- 
nally unchanged, are easier. In all specula- 
tive affairs business has been extremely dull. 
Railway stocks are generally from 2 to 3 per 
cent. lower than a week ago, though there are 
some exceptions to the rule. There seems to 
be no speciul cause for the stagnation, except 
the apprehensions of what trouble may grow 
out of the iron-workers’ discontent, and also 
the possibilities of a freight war between the 
railroads. In Europe money is very abun- 
dant, but speculation is as stagnant as here. 
The disturbances in Ireland, the unsettled as- 
pect of politics in France, and the talk of other 
Continental complications, all help to discou- 
rage enterprise and speculation. 


Another, according to his own account, ab- 
solutely innocent man, Curley, bas been con- 
victed in Dublin of purticipation in the 
Phenix Park murders. He admits that he 
was an ‘‘Invincible,” but somehow, like all 





the leading Invincibles, bappened to be absent 
when they were performing their greatest ex- 
ploiis. None of them seem to have been there, 
except the two Careys and the car-driver, 
Kavanagh, and they say they were only looking 
on. Weknow from his own statement that Joe 
Brady was not there. So that we are driven 
steadily back on the conclusion that the mur- 
ders were committed by the Metropolitan Po- 
lice. There were the usual partisan judge, 
bribed jurymen, and perjured witnesses, at Cur- 
ley’s trial. What the remaining prisoners will 
do for counsel remains to ve seen. They have 
no funds fortheir defence, and the Court has 
had to assign them counsel; but the barrister 
selected for the purpose, Dr. Webb, has got 
tired of his job and asks to be relieved. He 
had nothing to offer but alibis. 


The Irish-American dynamite conspirators 
in England are having the same unhappy 
experience as the ‘‘ Invincibles” in Ireland. 
The informer has turned up in their own 
bosom, and is busy sweuripg them into penal 
servitude for life, or for a term so long that 
they will not be good for much after they come 
out. The story is the old and familiar one of 
the secret society, the oaths, and passwords, 
and numbers, and the mysterious orders from 
the unknown commander-in-chief, which has 
so long fascinated the imagination of Irish- 
men, and in which the informer, who lays the 
whole thing bare in order to get off himself, ap- 
pears as regularly as the villain ina play. It 
would seem as if O'Donovan Rossa really had 
had something to do with this conspiracy, and 
he appears to have secured in Dr. Gallagher a 
man of more education and ability than those 
who usually figure in these enterprises. But 
their futility is shown by the fact that the 
conspirators had hardly gone to work when 
they were discovered and caught, and were 
hardly caught before evidence suflicient for 
conviction was forthcoming. The 
party will now pass years in the penitentiary, 
during which Rossa will be blathering away 
in great comfort and safety, and every now 
and then making a sufficient haul on the 
wages of the very poor to provide him with 
good victuals and drink. 


whole 





It appears from the testimony of Norman 
alias Lynch, the informer, that the conspiracy 
was hatched, and the funds provided, and the 
emissaries despatched from this city, and we 
shall doubtless have a renewal in England by 
the press and the orators of the demand that 
the United States shall do something to put 
down the dynamite movement here. With- 
outagain going into details, we may say con- 
fidently that this Government could do nothing 
which would be effective, and indeed which 
would not stimulate the movement, and make 
martyrs of the persons proceeded against, and 
bring to their support whatever dormant anti- 
English feeling there is in the country among 
native Americans—and there is undoubtedly a 
great deal even among those who now regard 
the conspirators with contempt and abhorrence. 
No more potent means of putting an end to 
this deviltry can be provided on either side of 
the water than that which the English Gov- 
ernment is pow providing. Let the English 
police be vigilant, and the courts prompt, so 
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that all murderers are strung up within a 
month or six weeks of conviction, and dyna 
mite men set to work at useful toil in British 
dungeons, and we may depend upon it that 
the enthusiasm of the exploders and the In 
vincibles will rapidly die out. There is evi 
dently no real grit or fanaticism among them, 
as we see from the failure of every one of them 
They all 


try every possible chauce of saving themselves, 


to confess his crime and glory in it. 


just like common pickpockets. 


The fate of the bill introduced into the House 
of Commons the other day to provide ‘‘ Elec 
tive Councils” for county government 1n Ire 
land, is an excellent illustration of the good- 
ness of the case which the Home Rulers have, 
and which the late excesses and outrages are 
obscuring. Irish counties are governed—that is, 
their taxes are levied—by a Grand Jury com- 
posed of large landed proprietors arbitrarily 
summoned by the High Sheriff. These then add 
to their number a few of the farmers who pay 
the rates, taking care, of course, to choose men 
who will not give them trouble. The general 
result is that the county taxpayers have no 
control whatever of the taxes, except the poor 
rates, Which are managed by an elected board. 
They are controlled by a small body of one 
class, far removed from the taxpayers in feel 
ing if not in interest, and generally Protestants, 
while the taxpayers are Catholics—a fact of 
some importance in a country in which re 
lizious differences play such a deplorably 
large part. It is but right to add that in this 
century, at least, Irish county administration 
has generally been pure ; but the wrong of ex 
cluding the farmers from all the 
management of their principal direct tax has 

It was long ago pointed 
Irish farmers had more 


share in 


long been recognized. 
out, too, that if the 
interest in their local government, they would 
less time and attention to agitation for 
national independence and other chimeras 


vive 


The history of this wrong is now worth 
following, because it throws a flood of light 
on the road by which England has reached her 
dynamite crisis It took more than fifty years, 
one rebellion, and threats of another to bring 

It took twenty 
‘ioling to bring 
The 
brought be 
has thus taken 


about Catholic Emaucipation. 
vears of tumult and bloody 

about the abolition of the Church Tithes 
Was first 
fore Parliament in 1835. It 
neatly tifty vears of murder, outrage, disorder 
Mr. 
The present county gov 


tenant-right question 


of every description to get Gladstone's 
Land Act passed. 
ernment was investigated and condemned in 
1840 by Royal Commission, but 
came of it. A bill reforming it 
duced by the Liberal Ministry in 1849, an 
abandoned simply because the majority care: 
about it. <A private bill 
introduced by a highly respectable Irish 
member, Sir Denham Norreys, in 1855, and 
defeated. It was defeated again in 1856 and 
1857. In 1861, Mr. Isaac Butt asked for an 
other from the Government of the day, and 
was refused. In 1868, a Select Committee was 
appointed to investigate the subject again, 


nothing 


was intro 


nothing was 


and told the same story as the Roval Com 


mission of 1840. In 1875, Mr. Butt imtro 
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duced a bill himself, and Mr. Trevelyar if priests fw 1 Was 
the present Secretary for Ireland, voted for — prisonme 
it, and so did Sir Charles Dilke and a good cian. a . in, adew 
many other leading Liberals ; but the Tories ’ 
were in power and it was defeated F LLiN now eX ti I } ! ( . = 
a sham reform bill was introduced by t! lt is clear tha G \ 
Tories in 1879, but even this was not passed terroris1 s far 
The Liberals, when they came into power 
1881, promised another bill, but now say that this ] rmeutes 
the time for it has not yet come Phere 
too much disorder, and treason, and dyna 
mite, and disloyalty. So they will not intr ; ' 
duce any Dill of their own, and they | ‘ ; 
just defeated one introduced by a Parnellit 5 ; 
Mr Barry Th is the weary I cs gs - 
and the latest coercion bill is al her ‘i ; 
us the sure cure for Irish t : 
The ominous utteranee of Prince Bismarck ; 
press-organ, th f the iV shoul 
restored in France, Germany would , 
not declare war against Frat forthw 
but await au attack which 1 
made, as under Certain Conditions the rest 


monarchy could probat v be induced t ‘ 





clare war on G rmuany wit! varnit _ 

merely a repetition of a thought frequently = ' 

expressed in German journals. It 

restored dynasty in France would 

to win popular favor by seek 

the national enthusiasm of the Frene! 

the military sense, and that a war ‘ 

Germany would naturally pr t its : wary 

most popular martial enterpris Vl UX 

plains the fact, which at first sight 

seem curious, that the German Gov 

in spite of its extreme monarchical 

cles, prefers the preservation of the R 

to the retstablishment of the monarchy ’ . ; 

France, for the sake of peace N 

The news from Russia « a 4 , 

vloomy in the extreme, and t itest news is 

the more dismal as it comes sely | l $ ' 

time tixed for a coronation Phe suceessiv s \ \ I 

announcements, within a few weeks t tl n re mak to Frat ind tothe I i 

suicide of the ex-Minis f | M ~ vu 1 

koff, ot the P s Dir ( P . T's \ | 

attempts on his iit -u I? and a ts I i ths \ ter hh Y 

owing to discovered faith!essness it fiw Fra 1Au 

discoveries of gigar lef i s to | ‘ ‘ 

road managemet the | f < | { 

earthing in the ca ilofioa N . . SW 1 nee |} | i 

ind a sto j t ssess f sked ; ve {vt 

Wholesale arrests . . sus . les Thev prop to] I Na 

in Moscow, hav \ \ } s Jos h I fi i 

Statements . . i the hana ! ( 

Nihilists lately t 1 bv Xtra ! \ np whole <¢ “ d | | 

l ind I st P . Ng i) thes - - i j Lo t i j \ main hana il 

Were condemned to deat . rai t } ia i s they destroy in the’ process So that 

servitude for i pris vhat the I} lish are undergoing is not exuct 
r a considerabd!] number j years iV, as the French critics think, *' sauce for th 
the iemnu ‘ Xecuted a gander It is an entirely new kind of sauce 
i of s week: Bog i g vhich has never yet been tried on goo 7 

hunted as ‘‘Kob tT." w 1 Mar INN] rander, and the inventors of which are in a 

when Alexander ll. was \ 1 ia i iew sense, as Sir William Harcourt says, th 

a dynar for t sam irpose Ina enemies of the human race. If they carried out 

Street adjoining the place of the catastrophi their schemes, they would undoubtedly be put 

and a retired naval officer. Butz ! rh the category of ferw natura, and every 

former was hanged, and the latter shot body be authorized to shout them on sight 

Among the female conspirators more or less Some of our Southern friends who like that 

vigorously dealt with by the tribunal—which kind of sport could be let loose among them, 





« } hin ] ; re r t< ‘ 
sat behind closed doors—were two daughters and would make fine bags 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(Wepnespay, April 18, to Turspay, April 24, 1883, 
inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR and his party arrived at 
Savannah, from St. Augustine, on board the 
Tallapoosa, Wednesday evening. The Presi- 
dent went ashore on Thursday afternoon, and 
a public reception was given him, On Thurs- 
day night he was, according to reports tele- 
graphed North, seized with a congestive chill 
and bilious colic, suffering great pain. Denials 
were sent from the President’s party. Friday 
night, the reports, however, asserted, was 
passed miserably, and on Saturday he was 
feeling very weak, but he determined to 
hasten back to Washington by rail. The spe 
cial train left Savannah at 4:15 Pp. M., on 
Saturday, and arrived at Washington on Sun- 
day evening at 9:30 o'clock. He asserted on 
his arrival that he never felt better in his life, 
and his private secretary said on Monday that 
the President’s only illness was from indiges 
tion one night. 

Secretary Folger’s health is much improved, 
and he is again at his desk in the Treasury 
Department, but he permits Assistant-Secre- 
tary French to perform the routine duties, and 
devotes his energies to points of law. 

The Civil-Service Commissioners have com- 
pleted their rules, and have submitted them 
to the Cabinet and the President. They 
were considered at a Cabinet meeting on 
Tuesday. 

Lord Granville’s reply to Secretary Freling- 
huysen’s despatch of May 8, 1882, in regard to 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, was made public 
on Tuesday. It is dated December 30, 1882. 
The letter contains the following pertinent 
paragraph: ‘‘The conclusions arrived at by 
her Majesty’s Government, after a careful con- 
sideration of the questions raised in Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen’s despatch, are that the meaning 
and effect of Article VIII. of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty are not open to any doubt; that 
the British Government have committed no act 
in relation to British Honduras or otherwise 
which can invalidate that treaty and justify 
the Government of the United States in de- 
nouncing it; and that no necessity exists for 
renewing any of the provisions of that treaty.” 
Important correspondence between Sir Henry 
Bulwer and Mr. Clayton, in 1850, is quoted by 
Lord Granville in support of his position. 

The steamer 7Zopic arrived at Philadelphia 
on Monday from Jamaica. Her captain and 
first and second mates were arrested for vio- 
lating the neutrality laws in carrying muni 
tions of war for the Haytian insurgents. They 
were given a hearing on Tuesday, and the first 
two were held to answer at the next term of 
the district court. 

The Investigating Committee, to consider 
the charges against Supervising-Architect 
Hill, of the Government service, has been 
making preliminary arrangements during the 
week at Washington. Mr. Hill claims that 
the charges are inspired by disappointed con- 
tractors and by malice, and that theré is not a 
single thing in his administration of the pub- 
lic buildings that will not stand the closest 
scrutiny. On Monday the Committee met 
formally to hear witnesses, but as neither wit- 
nesses nor accusers were present, they ad- 
journed until Wednesday, April 25. Mr. Hill, 
on Monday, filed an answer to specific charges 
of a Philadelphia firm of contractors. 

The supplemental report of the Jeannette 
Court of Inquiry has been approved by Secre- 
tary Chandle.. The report says that the court 
have concluded the examination of the sur- 
vivors of the Jeannette who have recently re- 
turned from Siberia, and they find that no 
modification is necessary in the conclusions re- 
ported on February 12, 1883. 

Inthe Star-route trial, just before the evidence 
in rebuttal was closed, Judge Julius B. Bissell, 
of Leadville, Col., testified that he had seen a 
check drawn by 8. W. Dorsey to the order of 


“J. B. B.,” or bearer. The amount was 
about $2,000, and it was to be divided among 
four gentlemen. John A. Walsh was called 
by the prosecution on Wednesday to testify in 
regard to the Price drafts, and the testimony 
was excluded as irrelevant. This closed the 
case as far as the hearing of witnesses was 
concerned. On Thursday the Court decided 
that in view of the unusual number of coun 
sel for the defence, the Government should 
have as many opening arguments as it wished, 
but that the closing argument should be con- 
fined to one speech by one counsel. Mr Ker 
opened for the prosecution, continuing his 
analysis of Brady’s testimony throughout Fri- 
day, pointing out itsinconsistencies. Monday 
and Tuesday, the third and fourth days of 
Mr. Ker’s argument, passed without incident. 

The Grand Jury at Washington on Wednes 
day returned an indictment against William 
Pitt Kellogg for receiving money while a 
United States Senator for services rendered in 
relation to a contract with the United States, 
and one against Thomas J. Brady for receiving 
money while Second Assistant Postmaster 
General for services rendered in relation to a 
contract with the United States. Mr. Kellogg 
has given $10,000 bail to appear to answer 
the indictments. 

The National Academy of Sciences, in ses 
sion at Washington on Wednesday, elected 
Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, Presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Professor Rogers. Under the auspices of the 
Academy, the statue of Professor Joseph Henry 
was unveiled on Thursday, President Porter, 
of Yale, delivering an oration. The Academy 
adjourned on Friday afternoon to meet at New 
Haven on November 13. 

Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, is seri- 
ously ill with uremic poisoning 

At a meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine on Thursday evening resolutions 
were introduced by Dr. Austin Flint, jr., and, 
after a stormy discussion, adopted, declaring 
that no physician known to be opposed to the 
old system of medical ethics, which forbade 
consultations with bhomeopaths, should be 
eligible in future as a resident Fellow. The 
vote was 58 to 25, and among the minority 
were a number of physicians of the highest 
professional standing. 

The Railroad Commissioners of this State 
on Thursday submitted their report to the 
Legislature on the elevated railroads, relative 
to the cost of construction, the amount of 
capital, and the feasibility of their carrying 
passenzers for five cents. There are two re- 
ports, one signed by Commissioners Kernan 
and Rogers, the other by Commissioner O’ Don- 
nell. The majority report finds that it is im- 
practica%le to reduce the fare to five cents, 
while the minority arrives at substantially the 
same conclusion. Mr. O'Donnell, however, 
submits with his report two bills, one extend- 
ing the commission hours from 4 to 10 a4. M. 
and from 3 to 9 P. M., during which fares 
shall be five cents. The other directs the 
Railroad Commissioners to proceed as soon as 
possible to examine and ascertain the cash 
capital and actual expenses in constructing 
and equipping each of the surface railroads in 
the State. 

The Senate, at Albany, on Wednesday pass- 
ed the bill establishing a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics under one commissioner ; also, the Nia- 
vara Falls Park Bill, by a vote of 19 to 10. 

n the Assembly there was a warm discussion 
of the Butts bill, dealing with prison labor. 
It substitutes the ‘‘ public account” system 
for the present contract system, and was 
amended so as to apply to penitentiaries as 
well as State prisons, but not to reformatories, 
except the one at Elmira. It was passed as 
amended, by a vote of 74 to 44. On Thurs- 
day the Senate passed the bill to make uni- 
form the fees of county clerks, and the bill 
submitting to the people at the next general 
election the proposition to abolish contract 
labor from the prisons of the State. Governor 
Cleveland having made known to members of 


the Legislature that he could not sign the Ex- 
cise Bill as it had been sent to him, the As- 
sembly on Thursday, in accordance with his 
suggestions, so amended the bill as to re. 
peal the three-bed clause of the act of 
1857, and to prevent changing the location 
of a Jicense without the consent of the Excise 
Commissioners. In the Senate on Friday Mr. 
Boyd, from the special committee appointed 
to investigate dealings in ‘‘corners” and 
“futures,” presented a report, with the testi- 
mony taken. They recommend that a tax 
should be laid upon certain sales for future 
delivery, to be collected at the time of settle- 
ment in ail cases where an actuel delivery 
does not take place; and declare that bona-fide 
sales of merchandise for future delivery are 
lawful and beneficial when there is evidence 
that it is the intent of the contracting parties 
to deliver and receive the property sold and 
bought; further, that ‘‘puts” and “calls” 
and bucket-shop operations are — 
transactions and should be treated accord- 
ingly. Bills were introduced to carry out 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
On Monday evening the Senate passed the 
Primary Election Bill, so amended as to make 
it apply to all cities in the State. The Assem- 
bly at once accepted the amendments, and the 
bill has gone to the Governor. The bill allow- 
ing women to vote at all elections had its 
enacting clause stricken out on Tuesday in the 
Senate. The Assembly on Tuesday passed 
the bill regulating the duties of pawnbrokers 
in cities of more than 800,000 inhabitants. 


The centennial anniversary of the issuing of 
General Washington’s order announcing the 
cessation of hostilities in the war of the 
Revolution was observed at Newburgh, N. Y., 
on Thursday. 


Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, on Mon 
day sent an order to the State Board of 
Health instructing them to assume imme- 
diately all the powers and duties of the 
Board of Trustees of the State Almshouse 
at Tewksbury. He requests the Board of 
Health to appoint some officer to take charge 
of the Tewksbury buildings, and states that 
the name of Frank B. Sanborn would be ac- 
ceptable to him. This is an outcome of the 
pending investigation into abuses at that insti- 
tution. 

A constitutional probibitory amendment was 
defeated in the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives on Friday when it came up for a 
third reading. 

The Iowa Supreme Court on the rehearing 
has again declared the probibition amendment 
null and void. 


The total wheat acreage in Minnesota in 
1882 was 2,572,000, while this year it is esti- 
mated that it will be 2,500,000. In Dakota 
last year the acreage was 850,000, which 
this year will be increased to 1,600,000, and it 
is estimated that this will swell the total crop 
to fully 24,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
12,000,000 bushels in 1882. 

A trading party of British Indians, the 
Crees, having crossed the border into Mon- 
tana, and stolen stock, were pursued by a 
United States cavalry company and severely 
punished on Thursday. Their leader was 
killed. 

General Crook, with 200 Apache scouts and 
one company of cavalry, is codperating with 
the Mexican troops against hostile Indians in 
Arizona and across the border. 

Terrible storms prevailed in the South and 
West on Sunday. A cyclone visited Wesson 
and Beauregard, Miss., towns about one mile 
apart, on Sunday afternoon, destroying about 
two hundred houses, eighty-three lives, and 
wounding more than 800 persons. The suf- 
fering is very great. West Point, Miss., 
was struck by a gale on the same afternoon, 
and many important buildings were wrecked. 
A tornado passed over the Maple River Val- 
ley. of lowa, in the evening, blowing down 
houses and wrecking a church. Damage to 


the extent of $10,000 was done by the storm 
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at Chattanooga, Tenn. Snow prevailed in 
Orange County, N. Y., on Monday. The 
losses by the storm in Georgia on Monday 
will reach $1,000,000. Many lives were lost. 


FORFIGN. 


Norman, Dalton, Willson, Dr. Gallagher, 
Bernard Gallagher, Curtin, Ansburghe, and 
Whitehead, the eight men arrested on charges 
of being concerned in a dynamite conspiracy, 
were again brought up in the Bow Street Po- 
lice Court, London, on Thursday morning. 
On being arraigned, it was announced that 
Norman had turned informer. The rest of 
the prisoners were formally charged with trea 
son-felony. Norman, on being called to the 
stand, testified that his real name was William 
Joseph Lynch, and that be was born of Irish 
parents, in the State of New York. He swore 
that he worked in October last at a coach- 
builder’s in Brooklyn. At that time he joined 
a secret society in New York called the Eme 
rald Club, the object of which was to free Lre 
land by force. The hall was situated on the 
corner of Second Street and the Bowery. 
Members were selected to go on missions. He 
(Lynch) was sent to Dr. Thomas Gallagher, 
who lived at Greenpoint, Long Island, w vhere 
he learned that he was to go to London—he 
would know what for when he got there. 
Gallagher gave him $50, and told him to take 

yassage by the steamer Spain under the name of 
Norman. Afterward, he gave him $100 more 
and asmall box. He examined the latter on 
board the steamer, and finding that it con- 
tained a spring which worked by pressure, he 
threw it into the sea. Lynch reached London 
on March 238, where he met Gallagher in about 
a week. They walked past the scene of the 
Westminster explosion. On his asking Galla- 
cher if ‘‘ that’s what we are going to do ?” the 
latter answered ‘‘ Yes.” Gallagher viewed the 
Houses of Parliament and said, ‘‘ They will 
make a great crash when they come down.” 
Lynch “ema from the talk of his co-con- 
spirators that O'Donovan Rossa was in the 
scheme. He related the details of his visit to 
Whitehead’s factory at Birmingham, and his 
getting the rubber bags filled with nitro 
glycerine. The hearing was continued on 
Friday, when Lynch’s testimony was con- 
firmed in many points by a boy employed by 
Whitehead at Birmingham, a waiter, and a 
cabman of the same city. A further hearing 
was put down for Thursday next. 

Lynch’s confession created considerable 
excitement among the Irish in this city. A 
member of the Ernerald Club said the story 
was substantially true. The Emerald is only 
one of more than 100 similar clubs scattered 
throughout thecountry. They are subsidiary 
clubs of the Clan-na-Gael Society. The clubs 
are governed by executive committees who 
select the men to goon missions. Dr. Gallagher 
was highly respected at Greenpoint. He was 
graduated from the Bellevue Medical College. 


Bernard Gallagher, a brother of Thomas, 
asserts that he was ignorant of the latter's 
business, that he is not a Fenian, and that he 
was in Sing Sing, N. Y., at the time of the 
Glasgow explosion, with causing which he is 
charged. 

An explosion occurred on Sunday at the 
Government manufactory of small arms at 
Entield, England. Owing to the open situa- 
tion of the place little damage was done. Just 
before the explosion two men were seen to de 
camp with a box. 

Featherstone, O’Herlihy, Morgan, and Car 
mody, charged with complicity in the dyna- 
mite conspiracy, were arraigned at Cork on 
Friday, It was reported on Monday that 
Featherstone’s real name is Edward O'Brien 
Kennedy, and that he had turned informer 

The trial of Daniel Curley at Dublin for 
participation in the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke was brought to a 
close on Wednesday with the arguments of 
counsel ani the Judge’s charge. The jury 


were out but a short time, and returned with 
a verdict of guilty, 


Curley was then sentenced 


The Na ution. 


to be hanged on May 18 Before sentence he 
admitted he was an Invincible and a Fenian, 
but declared his innocence of the murder. As 
he left the dock he cricd out : ‘God save 
Ireland.” 


Timothy Kelly was placed on trial, on the 
same charge, Thursday morning, and the tes 
timony for the prosecution was mostly a repe 
tition of that given in the cases of Brady and 
Curley. The defence was an attempt to prove 
an alibi. The case was given to the jury 
Friday afternoon, and they announc € after a 
short time that they could not agree. They 
were discharged. It is said that one of the 
jurors wanted more proof of Kelly's presence 
in Phenix Park at the time of the murder. 
Kelly was remanded, and the second trial was 
begun on Monday. On Tuesday fifteen wit 
nesses testified in favor of bis claim of an 
alibi. 

The London 7imes of Monday asserted that 
the Government have obtained information in 
the course of recent inquiries that the enrolled 
members of the Fenian organization in the 
United Kingdom number 150,000, and that 
there are besides distinct offshoots of Fenian 
ism, such as the Vigilants and the Invincibles 


In the House of Commons on Monday after 
noon Mr. Bourke, Conservative, gave notice 
that he would question the Government as to 
whether any steps had been taken by the 
authorities at Washington relative to the con- 
spiracies against England alleged to have 
been organized in America by members of the 
Irish dynamite party. On Tuesday Mr. Glad 
stone said it was inexpedient to make any 
reply at present. 


ou 


A man named Eugene Kingston, supposed 
to be an Invincible, and one of the Phanix 
Park conspirators, was arrested at Liverpool 
on Wednesday. He was arraigned at Dublin 
on Friday, and remanded to answer a charge 
of conspiracy to murder 


Mr. Parnell has tacitly admitted, it is said. 
that the Explosives Bill made it at least im 
prudent for him to attend the Philadelphia 
Convention of Irishmen. Sir William Har 
court, the mover of the bill, is reported to 
have said that the Explosives Bill would do 
more to disarm the Irish in America than all 
else that had ever been done in that direction 
by the British Government. 


Owing to the receipt in Dublin, on Satur 
day, of private information of contemplated 
misdeeds by lawless persons, policemen, 
armed with swords and revolvers, were placed 
in the Central Postal Telegraph, the Excise 
and the Customs offices 

The Parhament House at Quebec 
burned on Thursday evening, and the 
attributed to Femians. About one-third of a 
valuable library of 30,000 volumes was saved 

Three thousand 
Liverpool on 
and Canada 

Negotiations have been in progress in Lon 
don for some time to effect a consolidation of 
the interests of the Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways, of Canada. They seemed 
to be going on favorably, when on Wednes 
day a sudden rupture, owing to objections 
raised in America, was apnounced 


Justice of Eng 


Was 


deed is 


emigrants suiled from 
hursday for the United States 


Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
land, has rendered decision in favor of Mr 
Charles Bradlaugh in an action brought by 
that gentleman against Mr. Newdegate, mem 
ber of Parliament for North Warwickshire, 
for maintaining the suitof Mr. Clarke against 
Mr. Bradlaugh in regard to the latter's sitting 
and voting in the House of Commons without 
taking the oath of allegiance 


The French Chamber of Deputies on Tues- 
day, by a vote of 400 to 107, adopted the bill 
providing for the conversion of the 5 per cent. 
rentes into 44 per cents. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday, M. Challemei-Lacour, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, presented the draft of a con- 








vention concluded between France and the 
United States fixing the indemnity for losses 
sustained by French subjects during the civil 


war in America 


A copyright convention has been sig? 
tween Germany 

It is asserted in 
alliance between 
is to secure the isolation 
effect. a simult , 
Prince Bismarck intends to pr 
ropean cong 


The Berlin North G (razelt Bis 
marck’s org: 


AMheouUus ( 


ress 


in), replying to comments of the 


French press on an article whi it published 
recently, says that if the monarchy should b 
restored in France it is not very likely that 
Germany would declare war against the for 


mer country forthwith. She would probably 
await an attack by France 

Advices from Tamatay 
that the 


natives are busily engaged in making 

weapons. They declare that they will not sur 
render an inch of territory to the French 
vaders 

The London Detly Netes savs that in the 
event of the alfuir wit Anos uvolving 
France in a war w China, it is understood 
that she will contine herself to t Kn : 
Chinese ports, as she is very W ware of the 
ditticulties of an expedition to Vek lt was 
reported on Thursday that a Chinese wat 
squadron had been Tuderead f CTUISe ri the 
Ponquin River 

Jules Sandeau, the Fr novelist and 
Academician, died on Tuesday at the age of 
seventy two. He was ry partner of 
Mme. Dudevant in writing the nove Rose et 
Blanche, which appeared u ame of 
‘Jules Sand When a se vel ay 
peared, Indiana Which was the work of 
Mme. Dudevant alone, ameof ‘ Sand” 
was preserved, but the Cliristian name changed 
to ** George 

Louise Michel has beer minitted for trial 
at the next Paris \ss . ha chara ft incit 
ing to riot. She wi fuct her own defenee 

Prine Krap MATT vho with several other 
persons Wasscme tim ‘ i Lyons 
France, of Nihilism and sentenced to prison 
s senously ill 

Several more N st leaders have been 
arrested at St. Petersburg Vhe trial of eigh 
teen prominent N sts was concluded in 
that cuv on Thursday Ali w convicted, 
SIX Sentence ‘ i Whom were cx 
ecuted ou S iN \ e long servitude, 

nd the remainder Varving terms of im 
prisonment 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia will 
reach Moscow on the Vist of Mav, and the 
coronation will take place on the 27th rhe 
festivities wi hich inelude eight grand balls 
will be prolonged until the Sth of June The 
state en ry into the city of St. Petersburg will 


10th of that 


Suleiman Pasha, the famous 


n 
be made on the month 


lurkish soldier, 


died on Saturday at the age of forty three. He 
gained notoriety from his fierce struggle at 


a Pass during the war with Russia in 
187. 1 October of that year he sueceeded 
Mehe m. Ali as Commander-in-Chiet of the 
Turkish armies. He met with reverses, was 
tried for high treason, and, alter a long trial, 
in which he brilliantly cenaucted his own de 
fence, was deprived of his rank and trans 
ported for fifteen years 

The Crown Prince of Germany on Monday 
left Berlin for Ltaly to seek a change of air for 
his health 

Herr Jauner, late director of the Ring Thea 
tre, Vienna, who was imprisoned for criminal 
negligence in connection with that disaster, 
has been pardoned by the Emperor of Austria, 
having served half bis term. 

A report was received from 
day that the False 
town of Khartum, 


Cairo on Satur- 
Prophet had captured the 
in the Sudan, 


356 


WHAT CAN OUR GOVERNMENT DO 
ABOUT IRISH DYNAMITE ? 
Tere is some danger that the very natural 
and proper denunciations of the dynamite 


operations of the Irish malcontents by the 


American press may deceive Englishmen as 
to what this Government is likely to do or 
the 


important that there should be no mista! e on 


can do to prevent them. It is all more 
this point because, as the English public now 
for the first time fully perceives, the long- 
standing quarrel between Ireland and Eng- 
land has been fully transferred to American 
soil, and is likely to be carried on as long as it 


lasts mainly from this side of the water. It is 
this fact which makes the present Lrish crisis 
so much graver than any former one. All 


former violent manifestations of Irish discon- 
vent have easily been suppressed by the pas- 
sage of a coercion bill and the despatch of 
troops to the island. This would 

been suflicient, even if the people had 


have 
not 
wanting in leaders 
as they always were. It is now discovered 
for the first time that the old means of 
repression suflicient; that Ireland 
may be completely in the grasp of the officers 
of the law, 
the Imperial Parliament be all the while in a 
state of not unwarrantable and panicky dread 
of Irish violence. This 1s 
and that 
good while, and it is not surprising that the 


been so poor and so 


are not 


and the capital of the empire and 


an absolutely new 
situation, one is likely to last a 
British pubhe should expect American help 
in obtaining deliverance from it, and should 
be disposed to put some of the responsibility 
American shoulders. It is 
prising either that some of our newspapers, in 


for it on not sur 
their disgust over the performances of the dy- 
namite men, should seem to promise some 
kind of this quarter. It 
therefore be to consider what 


relief from 
worth 


may 
while 
the real outlook as regards prevention here is. 

We presume there is no doubt that this 
its duty under the 
treaty, at any cost, by surrendering any person 


Government would do 
proved guilty of one of the crimes enumerat- 
ed in the extradition treaty of 1842. But, as 
we have already frequently pointed out, this 
treaty has to be interpreted subject to the un- 
derstood exception in favor of persons charg 
ed with political offences, which every free 
government is careful to uphold, and none 


more than Great Britain herself. This might 


put our State Department into «a position 
of great difficulty in dealing with many 
cases in which offenders were charged with 
dynamitic offences on British soil. Such of- 


fences as blowing up public buildings are 
atrocious, undoubtedly, but they would un- 
questionably, in the case of the Irish, be ex 
tremely political, and in handing over persons 
necused of them the Secretary of State would 
be taking on himself a new and great respon- 
sibility, even if such offences were mentioned 

There is, 
varrant 


in the treaty, which they are not 


in fact, nothing in the treaty to the 


surrender of a dynamite conspirator, unless his 


explosion happened to cause loss of life. But 
would loss of life so caused be murder as 
contemplated by the treaty ‘ Would the 


Secretary of State take upon himself to de- 


cide that it was? Would any of our courts so 
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decide? These are questions which nobody 
can as yet answer with any certainty. But the 
probabilities are that the extradition treaty 
gives our Government no power whatever to 
surrender dynamite men, even if their offence 
consisted in causing explosions on British soil, 
and even if it were not a political offence. 

Supposing now that the powers of the Gov- 
ernment under the treaty were acknowledged 
to be insufficient to prevent the United States 
being made the focus of conspiracies for the 
destruction of life and property in Great 
Britain, and that fresh legislation were de- 
clared necessary for the purpose, does any 
rational observer suppose there would be the 
slightest use in asking for it at the hands of 
the Democratic Congress which will bave pos- 
session of the Government till 1885? Such an 
application would undoubtedly be met with 
derision in both houses. Nearly every Demo- 
cratic member would greet it with a terrible 
speech containing an epitome of Irish history, 
and advising England to lay aside her pride 
and make terms with the estimable and long- 
suffering Irish people. In fact, supplements 
to the Congressional Record would have to be 
issued to accommodate the statesmen who 
would be eager to put on record their burning 
hatred of British tyranny and their sympathy 
with the Irish race, to which it would prob- 
ably appear that nine-tenths of them belonged 
by descent. 

Let us suppose, however, that an act were 
passed which would enable our Government 
to deal with dynamite conspiracies and pro- 
Such an act would only empower it to 
try the offenders in this country by jury. It 
would not authorize the President to hand 
persons over to the British Government to 
be tried in England or Ireland for crimes 
committéd here. Suppose the needed proofs 


jects, 


for an indictment were then forthcoming, 
and the indictment were found, we should 


then simply be at the opening of a political 
trial, one of the rarest proceedings in Ameri- 
can history—one which has never come to 
any satisfactory conclusion, which the vic- 
torious North shrank from under circumstan- 
ces of the strongest provocation at the close of 
the civil war, and which, whenever attempted, 
has shown signs from the very outset of de- 
generating into a farce. The empannelling of 
a jury to try such a case would probably 
take a month or two, if it were possible at all. 
Large numbers of the windiest ‘‘ counsel” in 
the world would be retained in it. The judge 
would probably catch the contagion, and be- 
come as excited over it as the bar. The evi- 
dence for the defence would probably include 
proof of ‘‘six hundred years of wrong” 
against the ‘‘real prosecutor,” the British 
aristocracy, who would be ‘ unveiled” and 
dragged ‘‘into full view,” and made to show 
his hideous countenance at least once a day 
To say that it would take 
six months to get all the testimony in and 
argue the exceptions, without including the 
“summing up” of counsel on both sides, is 
a ridiculously low estimate. Our own belief 


during the trial 


is that the trial would last a year and a half, 
and would be the most uproarious and irrele- 
vant judicial proceeding ever witnessed, and 
would end either in an acquittal or a disagree- 
ment of the jury, and in the shame and regret 


of every rational and sober-minded person on 
either side of the water. 

In fact, it is impossible in the space at 
our command to give an adequate notion of 
the absurdity of supposing that Englishmen 
are likely to obtain protection against Irish 
dyramite from any process of American law. 
A great and, we fear, impassable chasm 
separates the honest indignation which the 
performances of O’Donovan Rossa and bis 
confederates arouse in the American breast 
from their punishment or repression by Amer 
ican courts. This much ought to be said, in all 
candor, to English voters and publicists. The 
Irish question cannot be settled here. It must 
be settled in London, and it is for Englishmen 
to decide on what terms and through what 
means. 

THE “CORNER” COMMITTEE 

‘“‘CORNERS.” 


ON 


Tue “ Corner’ Committee of the Legislatur: 
have made their report, in which they divide 
corners into ‘‘accidental corners,” resulting 
from fires, floods, or other operations of na 
ture, which, they say, do no great harm, are 
temporary in their nature, and at any rate 
cannot be prevented, and ‘‘ protective cor 
ners,” which are made by persons who sell 
without intending to deliver unless the value 
falls below the price at which they have sold. 
What the Committee think of ‘‘ protective 
corners,” as regards their effect on the public, 
does not clearly appear, but it seems as if they 
bad a low opinion of those who make them. 

On ‘‘futures” the Committee are,on the whole, 
inclined to look with a lenient eye, and do not 
see their way to compellizg merchants by law 
to deliver everything they sell, and to acquire 
possession of it before they sell it. In fact, 
they have discovered, after careful inquiry— 
“that the system of buying and selling for 
future delivery, to use the words of a witness, 
‘isthe invention of a great necessity, and has 
answered the needs so well and has helped to 
build up interior towns and large cities and mer 
cantile excbanges so rapidly, that it is univer 
sally recognized as part of our great and grow 
ing commercial development.’ 

“But it has been urged that sales for future de 
livery cause violent fluctuations in values greater 
than those which occurred prior to their general 
introduction into commercial trading. This 
statement has not been substantiated, however. 
Indeed.tbe evidence tends to show that the effect 
is, to some extent, quite the reverse.” 


The Committee also examined the question 
whether, supposing ‘‘ futures” to be on the 
whole useful or indispensable to commerce, 
there was not ‘“‘gambling” in them. They 
were compelled to admit that there was occa 
sionally, among the ‘‘young and inexperi 
enced,” who will over-trade and operate on 
margins and what not. The Committee is not, 
however, prepared to prohibit futures in order 
to stop gambling. Of the system of ‘ puts” 
and ‘‘calls,” as carried on in ‘‘ bucket-shops ” 
and such places, the report speaks in terms of 
crushing severity. It adds, however, that the 
existing laws, if enforced, would break up the 
bucket-shops and punish the operator in puts 
and calls, and it asks, therefore, with much 
solemnity, conceding it to be 


“ce 


‘‘true that the operation of this system is at- 
tended with some objectionable features, would 
it be wise to abrogate or legislate out of existence 
the whole credit system because to the abuse of 
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it can be traced in a large measure the failures 
and misfortunes which so often overtake mer- 
ebants and commercial institutions? Shall our 
code of legal ethies present this paradox, that 
merchandise may be sold and delivered to the 
purchaser upon the promise of future payment, 
and atthe same time deny the right to sell mer- 
chandise for future delivery with payment to be 
made upon delivery ¢ Should it not be the end 
avd aim of legislation in this State to attract 
and encourage every influence and element that 
will establish and perpetuate the commercial 
interest of her commercia] metropolis ?” 

We answer unhesitatingly that to abrogate 
of existence our whole credit 
system, in order to put down bucket shops, 


or legislate out 


would be a very unwise step, and we thank 
the Committee on 
world tor throwing the weight of their intlu- 


behalf of the commercial 


ence against It. 

While greatly admiring the whole report, 
think is the most important that 
has appeared in 


which we 
any commercial community 
since that of the Bullion Committee, what we 
like best in it is the recommendations. The 
first is that a tax should be levied on 
all sales for future delivery, to be collected 
at the time of settlement if no delivery takes 
place. There is to be no tax, however, on 
purchase for future delivery, which is just as 
wicked as sale, and the Committee fails to 
point out how the tax is to be collected at the 
Settlement in such cases 
consists in handing over a check for the dif 


time of settlement. 


ference or in crediting or charging somebody 
Would the Committee 
have all such settlements made before a nota- 
ry public or the Sheriff? Was such a tax 
ever collected anywhere, or, in fact, proposed? 
Would it not be about as fruitful as a tax on 


in a current account. 


sneezing in all cases where a person sneezes 
more than once at a time? 

The Committee has got now to the point 
reached by the Illinois Legislature after ten 
years’ experience of an attempt to put down 
futures and corners by law—that is, to the 
point of admitting that such attempts are idle, 
and ought not to be made by a commercial 
All 
harmless or useful in moderation is apt to be 


commubity. excess ina thing which is 
beyond the reach of law, and is pretty sure to be 
self-curing, if curable at all. No penalties on 
corners, or overtrading, or speculation which 
the 
half so effective as those which result natu- 
rally from the practice itself to those engaged 


wisdom of legislatures can devise art 


in it. The reason why commercial gambling, 
in fact, isso much reprobated by the world 
generally is that those who engage init usually 
come to grief, and lose everything they pos 
sess—a puni-hment which the law would not 
decree and could not enforce. 


THE MEDICAL 
THE trouble 
‘irregular’ doctors over the Cod 


WAR. 
between the “regular” and th 
»of Ethics— 
in other words, over the propriety of a 
consultations with homeopaths—led to an ex- 
citing meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine on Thursday. The new code adopted 
by the State Medical Society allows such 
sultations, but there appears to be a question 
whether the 
on the New York Academy, or whetber this 


lNowing 


ninding 


action of that Society is 


institution is not still governed by the old 
fashioned ethics. Accerdingly resolutions 


were intreduced on Thursday by Dr. Flint, 


The 


after a adopted, 
declaring that ro physician known to be op 


Nation. 


and stormy discussion 
posed to the old system should be eligible in 
future as aresident Fellow. The vote was 5s 
to 25, and among the minority were a number 
of physicians of the highest professional stand 
ing. The fact is, that, asall the proceedings of 
the various medical bodies during the past year 
show, the profession is divided in opinion as to 
the code; and this division of opinion is what 
strikes the layman in reading the accounts of 


the various meetings, rather than the success 
of one party or the other. Such a division 
means, of course, that instead of one code of 
ethics we shall probably have two in 
tbis State, at least; but 


seem that they will differ in any 


now 
use, in it does not 


but 


The regulars insist on maintaining ‘* the 


point 
one, 
dignity of the profession” by forbidding con 
sultations with homm@opaths, while the irr 
gulars insist on considering the interests of 
the sick simply, in all consultations. 

It is not 


will end. 


ditlicult to foresee how the affair 
The new code must eventually tri 
umph, because all the influences of the times 
Nothing that the irregulars 
ask for involves in the smallest degree any 


are on its side 


claims of homeo; 
method of 


does not provide for the 


concession of the athy to be 


considered a scientitic treatment 


Their amendment 


joint treatment of any case by an allopath 


and hom«opath t simply permits the allo 


path to give his opinion to any who asks 


one 
for it, and is willing to pay for it, without in 
quiring into his motives or character, It allows 
a regular physician to tell any sick person or 
thinks of the 


fee for so doing lt 


yproval of the treatment pre 


his medical attendant what he 


ease, and to receive a 


binds him to no ay 
‘ 


viously pursued, for he may ) 


s<apnprove of 
LpPprove 


wholly. Those who ask for the opinion, in fact, 





indicate by their asking that they are doubtful 
about this treatment themselves, and think 
not unlikely that he will disapprove ot Their 
asking for it when the treatment s been 
homeopathic is, in fact, a concession to allo 
pathy ; and the most singular Z s 
in the present discussion is that t regulars 
should not see it in this light, an Irs 
their members to go into consultation w 
homeopaths whenever the latter seek it 
There is probably no other ca x Ww t 
would be considered im; ver f i oO 
dox practitioner to tell what t! rht about 
his condition to a heretic or intidel who asked 
what he should do to be saved 

Physicians, as well as all other scientific 
men in our time, must come to regard th 
selves, not as bands of tradesmen, interested in 
keeping up the ; sof th yoods and dis 
( ira ny ¢ l ym, b AS Tesery soft 
best knowledge of the dav, fr wh every 
body is at libertv to draw If hi paths 
were absolute and 1 gv i rs 
would not constitute an excuse for refusing to 
tell a patient w had fallen into their hands 
what he should do to get well, On the con 
trarv, the Worse a regularthinks of homa paths 
the more eager h ight to be to get access to 
the unfortunates who are under their tre ent 
If his advice is tak ind the patient gets w l! 

ler it, the result is victory for orthodox 
medicine al l a i fi at for what he « onside Ts 
quackery. If itis not taken, the patient is 





no worse off than he was, and t I 
physician is better off by the amount of his 
fet Phe quarrel, in’ faet ! 
Irish priest who complained mu f tl} w 
moral idition of his ck, wl ‘ VAYVS 
) Was il } ¢ restr ewe hy 
horsewhippi Bei sked w rl 
ever tr dthe G va | the } Vi 
dignantly that ‘* be was not ny tow 
Gospel on the likes of ‘em ] i“ 
that there are Classes of pes “ ‘ “4 
ed that thev are ver? entit { 
teaching, is bardly 1 I l 
notion that ther vb ‘ 
luded and gone astray that “ 
right for an orthodox do« r to 
fora fee, what ist m rw 
What will cure them—that ! 
degrades and dchuma ‘ hem 
alopath ought not to advise them t 
THE ENPLOSION CONSHP] \é . \ 
THEIR EFFECT ON ENGLISH OFT N 
LAN x, A 
Tn 1 . 
manufacture I i i { \ ‘ 
have be rr i t 4 ‘ 
already as well WI \ " 
let 1, and od ¢ t i ‘ 
Will nota \ t 1 \ 
to have | Lalre " 
publ l " 
closures 1 nd has t t 
wit \ h t ive been \ | 
have be eX t tha Ww 
Bir \ at | amnad t 2 
had existed in t | { ‘ 
s csofmiti \ if} 
the least lessuess | I x] 
¢} , es and tens 4 
ves “ at f sa t 
reason tt that tl ‘ ow 
TL sdale ’ | i ed al s ia 
sta s was ft iat v the } ) 
Thre i and ft \ H i 
nN w“ i i ix ] { 
te { x bv a pa yn t 
reons a . . 2 ca. Hi 
ever, t atte has be \ 
Nat i t Ss } sity ind } 
i i is EXP Me {i \ it 1a 
the ws ers, | there have . 
i s ? i i s h Dri ? } 
tured, no passionate cries for severe ] i-] 
s. In ] i people observed after tl 
ex i el udsover ent Board office 
w h t K piace t wie r cK at night, t t 
t T il it wast if Government ecrks Had 
better not stav late at their work ; as on the an 
uneement of Ladv Florence Dixie’s adventure 
thev remarked that the moral of it was that 
lad ! I better wear stec S 
ln f <4 nain feeling of the country seems 
to be e of surprise—surprise that toword the 
end of the nineteenth century, in a perfectly 
peaceful « it’v, where no battle has been 
foug for over a century, and every class of 
the community has been supposed to be fairly 
ntented, and certainly well affected toward 
the Government, outrages of this desperate kind 
should have been concocted, and even on a stnail 
scale carried out. People rub their eyes, so to 
s.eak, and ask themselves whether it cay really 
be true that in London all the public buildings, 
not the Treasury only and the House of Com 
mons, but Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, 


should have to be watched by strong bodies of 
sclders and police, while all the members of the 
Cabinet are guarded by policemen standing 
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sentinel at their doors, following them about in 


plain clothes, sleeping in their houses. ‘* Are 
we in England at all,” they say, ‘‘or is it in 
Russia that these things are happening ‘” In 


Birmingham, after Whitehead’s manufactory of 
nitro glycerine bad been seized by the police, 
the danger of a tremendous explosion was so 
great during the three or four days that elapsed 
re- 
moved and destroyed that many of the inhabit 
ants carried off their families from the neighbor- 
Yesterday 
suspending the standing orders, 
passed through all its stages in both houses a 


before the dangerous substances could be 


hood and left their houses empty. 
Parliament, 


bill increasing the penalties for the possession of 
explosives under suspicious circumstances, and 
rendering more stringent the procedure for dis 
covery by the police and for judicial inquiry. 
This, the and 
quietest manner. No one denied that some such 


however, was done in coolest 
measure was needed in the extremely loose state 
of our law on the subject; and the temptation to 
make the penalties retrospective, so as to strike 
heavily at the persons already arrested, in the 
of There has 
been no panic anywhere, and, what is even 
more remarkable, there bas been hardly any 
of Ireland and the Irish. One or 
two newspapers, and especially the Times, have 
shown a tendency that way, but they have not 
been followed either by the press generally or 
by opinion as one hears it from private persons. 
Doubtless many people think the Irish even 
more reckless and fierce, even more capable of 
terrible mischief than they thought them before. 
But it has been felt that the crimes of a small 
minority ought not to be charged on a whole 
people ; and although it is often remarked that 
the Parliamentary agitators must bear the 
blame of having raised the storm—of having 


event conviction, was resisted, 


denunciation 


taught, or seemed to teach, that lawless means 
may be used to attain political ends—of baving 
failed to denounce agrarian murders and out 
rages when they were most rife—still the differ 
ence between these latest plots and all previous 
crime is so considerable, and the injury to the 
interests of the [rish Nationalist party from such 
plots so patent, that there is less indignation 
against the Land-League leaders than an ob- 
server might bave been inclined to predict. 
No one, | think, has accused them of any di- 
rect connection with the so-called dynamite 
faction. 

W bat is the cause, then, of the coolness which 
England and Scotland have shown in such a 
crisis? Why has the national pulse not beaten 
perceptibly faster for the discovery of a tremen- 
dous danger, which might have cost thousands 
of lives and produced a fierce and lasting exas- 
peration as serious as the loss of those lives? 
Without detracting from the credit which be- 
longs to the national character, its soberness, its 
fairness, its covscious strength, we may assign 
some subordinate reasons which have operated 
at this particular conjuncture. One of these, 
and perhaps the most important, is the fact that 
so far no blood Even a single 
death would bave madea great difference to 
public feeling—would bave rendered impossible 
that tendency to see the ludicrous side of a 
serious matter which the English have almost as 
generally as you in America, and which is for- 
Ihe death of even a 
few persons by an explosion would have given a 
fierceness to the temper of our people, and 
evoked a cry for vengeance which happily has 
not been heard. It is odd, but most fortunate, 
that the contrivers of the Local Government ex- 
plosion should have placed their nitro-glycerine 
in almost the only place in this huge city where 
{t could make a noise and damage a building 
witbout injuring a single person. Another 


has been shed. 


eign to the French nature. 
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cause is the promptitude and skill which have 


been shown by the police. 
themselves so 


They have proved 
vapable of following up the first 
threads that fell into their hands that confidence 
was soon restored, and the element of mystery 
and darkness told less on men’s imaginations. 
When a number of persons had been seized in 
different parts of the country, people felt as if 
the immediate risk was passed, concluding that, 
even if there were some other conspirators at 
large, they would not venture to carry out their 
designs at present, but would save themselves 
by flight. There is also the idea—whether well 
or ill founded does not yet appear—that this 
conspiracy is managed by a comparatively 
small knot of men, and is not backed by any 
sympathy, much less support, from any large 
number of Irishmen. Cousidering how large an 
Irish element there is in the population of all 
our great towns, and how likely they would be 
to suffer, partly by an explosion itself, partly 
by the wrath of the English and Scottish work- 
men as well as employers which would fall upon 
them, itis plain enough that few Irish on this 
side the ocean can wish success to the nitro- 
glycerinists. And perbaps one may even attri- 
bute something to the story about the attack on 
Lady Florence Dixie. Those who had at first 
assumed its truth, and been incensed at the no- 
tion of an attack by Irish ruffians on a defence- 
less woman, were ashamed of their precipitancy 
when no evidence appeared in support of her 
narrative, and have consequently been the more 
anxious to take, or seem to take, all subsequent 
disclosures with coolness. 

On the whole, there is no reason to believe 
that so far these plots have seriously aggravated 
the difficulties of Irish policy. The good sense 
of the country has felt that the only motive 
which can be ascribed to the conspirators is a 
desire to irritate England (for of coercing her 
into granting Nationalist demands there can, of 
course, be no question), and that England is 
therefore bound, so far as she can, to disappoint 
and frustrate this malevolence by not confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty in one outburst 
of wrath. Of course, this temper may not con- 
tinue ; things may be said and done which will 
widen the breach between the countries ; but up 
to this writing there are no signs of grave mis- 
chief. Nor has anything vehement been said as 
to the toleration extended to the so-called ‘* dy- 
namite wing” in America, People know how 
that party is regarded there, and know also 
what the maxims of American policy as regards 
indulgence to such persons have hitherto been. 
At the same time, there is a good deal of unex- 
pressed regret, and even annoyance, that this 
indulgence should have gone so far. The re- 
mark is made that indulgence emboldens people 
to crime, and that conspiracies which propose 
to destroy any number of innocent private citi- 
zens in ‘‘skirmishing” against a government, 
are, after all, widely different from the conspi 
racies that were carried on from London against 
the tyrants of Italy. 

Other subjects of interest have been thrown 
into the shade by these events, and the interest 
felt in the measures brought forward by the 
Government is for the moment languid. Some 
amusement has, however, been created by the 
efforts of Lord Randolph Churcbill to procure 
the deposition of Sir Stafford Northcote from 
the leadership of the Conservative party. It 
was at first supposed that he was the moutb- 
piece of a widely-spread discontent. But his 
letters to the Times on the subject have had no 
effect but to stimulate the previously rather 
half hearted loyalty of the Tory party in the 
House of Commons to its leader, and he seems 
likely to retain his office in peace. No one of 
superior abilities, and certainly no one of at all 


} 
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similar experience, can be named for it ; nor is 
it at present a post to be greatly desired. Y. 


EDWIN BOOTH IN GERMANY. 
LEIPZIG, March 22, 1883. 
As the first representative of the American 
stage who has returned the visits of numerous 
German artists to our shores, Edwin Booth, 
apart from his fame as tragedian, has been the 
object of marked attention and close scrutiny 
since his début in the Residenztheater in Ber- 
lin. A “starring” tour was surely never made 
with more freedom from ostentation, and less 
employment of advertising puffs, than this. 
Such means of attracting public attention, sup- 
posed to be peculiarly American, are, Il am 
happy to say, totally neglected by the first Ame- 
rican actor who has appeared before the German 
public. In the Leipziger Tayeblatt, a news- 
paper otherwise filled with the gossip of the day, 
I found but a single brief paragraph on Booth 
before his representation of Hamlet in Leipzig 
on March 19. The theatre posters of the same 
date, as well as the theatre advertisements in 
the newspapers, contained nothing beyond the 
usual laconic announcement (not even in full- 
faced type, as is generaliv the case): ‘‘ Erste 
Gastdarstellung des Herrn Edwin Booth—Ham- 
let x*4—x*s Herr Edwin Booth.” Nevertheless, 
for the three evenings on which he played in 
Leipzig, every seat in the Stadttheater not occu- 
pied by the regular subscription audience could 
have been sold twice over. The genuine entbu- 


| siasm manifested by all educated Germany for 


Shakspere’s works—an enthusiasm to which the 
celebrated Meiningen troupe in great measure 
owes its organization and present degree of per- 
fection—together with the natural interest felt 
by the English-American colony, sufficed to fill 
the theatre to overflowing. 

I was able to attend but one performance, 
that of ‘‘ Othello,” on March 20. That bush of 
profound attention which is such a delightful 
characteristic of German audiences seemed in- 
tensified as, after the first change of scene, 
Othello was about to make his appearance. One 
might have heard a pin drop as he, accompanied 
by Jago and attendants, strode upon the stage. 
And this air of eager attention was bis only 
welcome—not a hand was raised te applaud him 
among the relatively small American contingent 
(a piece of tact, by the way, worthy of com- 
mendation). The German portion of the au- 
dience, coolly critical, likewise remained passive. 
Iago opens the dialogue in sonorous, melodiously 
guttural German, ending with the words : 


“ 


. . . Zwauzig Mal 

Dacht’ ich, ihm mit ‘nem Kippenstoss zu dienen!" 
Othello answers, in dry, nervously clipped Eng- 
lish : 

“ *Tis better as it is.” 

The thml] caused by these few unimportant 
words is more easily imagined than described. 

The English language has been so persistently 
decried as the most unmusical, and more par- 
ticularly as the least adapted fur song, of ancient 
or modern times, that a very general impression 
(which I confess I have always shared) prevails 
that it is almost entirely unsuited for musical- 
dramatic uses. Booth’s delivery of certain pas- 
sages has done much to weaken this prejudice 
as far as I am personally concerued. The lines, 


“ 


. ... Ifit were now to die, 

*Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear, 

My soul hath her content so absolute 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate,”’ 
were spoken with a truly melodious pathos 
which was to me like a revelation of previously 
undreamtof musical possibilities. It must be 
regarded as peculiarly fortunate that the first 
interpreter of the English Shakspere in Germany 
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should be an actor of the old school, having such 
a wonderfully clear, musical pronunciation ; the 
modern English, as it is generally spoken (or in- 
articulated), would have sounded, as alternating 
with the full and rounded diction of the German 
stage, like the rustling of dry husks amid a 
forest symphony. If ever a poet-musician arise 
in America, be will choose, as did Wagner in 
German, with the intuition of genius, only such 
words as are eminently adapted to the uses of 
the musical drama, and, I am persuaded, with a 
most happy result. To be sure, the singers will 
be obliged to submit to a vigorous course of 
training in a new style like that which Wagner's 
singers have gone through—a training as severe 
as that which bas made the name of Booth 
famous for nearly two centuries. 

At the close of the second act, the Germans 
again showed their determination not to let 
a foreign celebrity be forced upon them, the 
faint applause being quickly stifled by the cus- 
tomary counter-demonstrations. The third act, 
however, which is generally regarded as the 
touchstone of the actor’s quality, met with a 
quite different reception: the whole audience 
seemed to be carried away by enthusiasm, ex- 
pressed in a whirlwind of “ bravos” and clap 
ping of hands (stamping with the feet and 
pounding the floor with canes are not tolerated 
in a cultivated German audience). 
ed ’ advisedly. A local critic, in writing on 
300th’s representation of Hamlet, had been pro- 
fuse in his praise, saying, ‘ The transatlantic 
actor has this advantage over the German per 
former of Hamlet, that he is not bewildered by a 
multitude of commentaries, which in Germany 
spring up like fungi out of the ground. 
This lamlet was a portrayal of character such 
as would render a hundred commentaries super- 
fluous ; for in this symmetrical, consistent rep- 
resentation all the contradictions which alarm 
the conscience of the critical expositor were re- 
I strongly suspect that he felt, on 
reading these remarks in print the day after 
they were penned, that he had gone too far in 
his commendation of foreign methods and his 
tacit condemnation of German “ Shakspere lite- 
rature.” Now, in casting about for a ‘*‘ but,” he 
appears to have remembered that, in his criti 
cism of Booth’s Hamlet, he had hinted that in 
respect to the *‘ whirlwind of passion” this per- 
formance had somewhat fallen short of his ex- 
pectations (e. g., in the burial scene). Thus he 
Says : 


I say “seem- 


conciled.” 


“In spite of the correct portrayal of this de- 
velopment (of jealous passion], we nevertheless 
missed, on the whole, tnuat elementary ferocity 
which should break loose after Othello’s African 
nature is once aroused. Edwin Booth remained 
simply a passionate European, reminding us of 
his tropical temperament only through the sad 
wailings of the child of nature. But when the 
restraints imposed by the spirit of civilization 
and the power of self-control are once broken 
down, a flood of passion must burst forth carry- 
ing everything before it, and the fierce instinct 
of the race must have full scope.” 

This certainly means, if it mean anything, 
that the critic desires to see a real live African 
savage on the stage. ‘*The murder scene also 
appeared to us to be given with too great mode- 
ration. Edwin Booth seemed too much 
like a sacrificial priest.” Please imagine the 
critic’s savage let loose to do murder: a very 
slight degree of reflection will suffice to convince 
one that such a murder would be not merely 
horrible and revolting—the murder of Desde- 
mona, even with Booth’s careful treatment, re- 
mains that in any case—but disgusting. Could 
such a murder produce the desired effect of the 
tragedy ¢ Even our critic admits that, on pure- 
ly technical grounds, this moderation on Booth’s 
part was deserving of praise, inasmuch as the 
last scene, which might otherwise appear tame, 
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gains largely in tragic effect and deep mean 
ing. 

From the Borsenzeitung, a Berlin paper whose 
criticisms may be considered as fairly represent 
ing the tone of the press of the German capital, 
is taken the following notice of Boott's appear 
ance in the réle of Othello, on February 2S 


**On Tuesday last Edwin Booth appeared in 
the Residenztheater as Othello, and excited a 
storm of enthusiasm among the large audience 
there assembled. The ‘Moor of Venice’ is by 
far the grandest role in the répertoire which the 
American tragedian has as yet performed in 
Berlin (it was preceded by Hamlet, King Lear, 
and /ago}—admirable in its unity of conception, 
of wonderfully soulful depth, of fascinating 
originality in delineation of character, and of 
an unaffected nobility of bearing which gained 
and moved every heart. In this Othello was 
personified, not the wild African, the negro, but 
the noble Moor, reminding us of the sheikhs and 
emirs of the desert—those wonderful personages 
of whose knightly traits and greatness of soul so 
many legendary tales are told. Edwin Booth 
was probably influenced in his adoption of this 
most attractive conception not alone by his 
eminently artistic inclination to mould all his 
characters in accordance with his inmost feel 
ing, and to divest them as far as possible of 
mere theatrical accessories, but also by that dis- 
like of the negro in which the American ts 
brought up. The fact tbat the black covoring 
conceals to a great extent the play of the fea 
tures, this most potent means of expression at 
the player’s command, may also have been of 
weight. And the color is, after all, of but se 
condary and outward importance; the main 
point is the representation of Cthello’s flaming 
temperament, and passionate, tempest tossed 
soul. And in those scenes in which Edwin 
Booth saw fit to sink the ‘ noble Moor’ in the 
ferocity of the jaguar, he solved this problem 
with overpowering grandeur. He foregoes from 
the very beginning any attempt to depict a 
series of elementary outbursts of fury, such as 
ripen under an equatorial sun ; he delineates the 
lofty spirit of the Venetian general in its con 
flicts with the innate propensities of the beast of 
prey, the mastery of an exalted mind over 
blood boiling up voleanically, a man of iron 
self control. In the tirst two acts he preserved 
the imposing calm of the Oriental ; only now 
and then a lightving-flash of passion passed over 
his countenance, and one felt why the Doge calls 
him tbe ‘noble’ Moor. In the third act he pre 
sented, with a grandeur which has scarcely ever 
been equalled, the wonderfully affecting spec 
tacle of a magnanimous and lofty mind contend 
ing against the most impetuous outbreaks of the 
blood and all the demons of passion—and con 
quering them. The scene with 
histrionic art. As in Othello’ 
thought that his ancient might be deceiving 
him, and himself be doing Desdemona wrong, 
the inborn jaguar-nature is awakened; as 
gradually takes possession of bim, for an instant 
overpowers him, and he, with lightning like ra 
pidity, hurls Jago to the ground, draws his dag 
ger, and then, abruptly recovering himself, 
struggles with the thirst for vengeance and 


Tago is unique in 
s 


breast, at the 





blood which had seized him with den 
might—that is a moment which cannot be de 
scribed, but must be seen. With the 


third act the beight of the outward effect is 
reached. According to Booth's conception of 
the part, Ofhello’s self is unhinged so long as be 
is tortured by uncertainty ; but as soon 
believes bimself assured of Desdemona’'s guilt 
he gains the mastery over his raging blood. We 
no longer see the flames devouring his heart and 
soul—we witness oply the immensity of his pain 
and of his love. Hissoul is troubled unto death, 
and he carries out the smothering of Desdemona 
not, like other actors, at an instant when the 
brute is aroused in him, but with a breaking 
heart. The numerous foreign traits by means 
of which he characterizes the Moor, the heathen, 
lend to this conception of Othello a peculiar 
charm. His gestures, his manner of handling 
bis weapons, bis salutations and commands, all 
his movements, betray the Oriental, the warrior 
of the desert. We see before usa being from 
another zone. One feature only made a some 
what disturbing impression upon our taste—that 
Booth too frequently employs inarticulate wail 
ings and whimpering tones. We of Central 
surope are accustomed to the dumb rather than 
to the audible expression of pain.” 


as he 


That the judgment of the audience coincided 
with the spirit of this latter criticism rather 
than with the other was evident, Booth being 
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the close 
The support was here far above 
offered to the 

‘star”™ cor 
Herr Grube) and Fyialia 
Senger) left but little to be ce 


euthusiastically recalled five times at 
of the tragedy 
the 
rican 


average of that usually Ame 


public when a lescends to 


shine upon it; Jag 
Frau sired, and 
the ensemble, despite the disturbing influence of 
the foreign tongue, was a good one. The opi 
nion as to the unple 


isant or disturbing effect 
produced by the 


minghog of ky 





man appears to vary ak rding to the faciity 
with which the several critics prehend the 
former language as spoken onthe stage 
our Leipzig reporter considers that such a 
fusion of languages “* d t pexsmut of any ¢ 
tirety of impression, whereas the Berlin 
found that it neither embarrassed his mpre 
hension nor lessened his e1 V el { thie ra i 
Respecting tb rile \ 
Booth’s acting to notice ft 
change which ¢t Ber! ritic's 
views, Booth’s remarka sof lura 
while plaving in *' Hamil everv evening ¢ 
eleven o'clock he punctua lv attended rehearsals 
of four hours’ duration eact R ad ex 
cited his admiration. In seeking an explana 
tion for such extraordinary energy, he pared 
Booth with Ludwig, the Berlin A tA 
whose fresh and vigorous appearance presents a 
striking contrast to the vervous looking Amer 
can, and from this comparison draws the f “ 
ing conclusions We have here a noteworthy 
instance of the difference bet wee these tw 
Hamlet performers in point of nationality 
Ludwig feels more deeply, in conformity w 
bis German nature and descent, therefore tl 
rAle of Ha f exhausts Booth bas a ! 
mplete mastery of dra t rout 
thod, and, stand s f and abov 
self pulls tk wires of t Puppets, t vi is 
outward expressions of en are degra j 
with critical repose, in order to atta the dk 
sired end.” And this same critic writes, at the 
lose of Booth’s representations in Berlin te 
is adapted hke but few to be beld up as a model 
for imitation, for he moulds bis characters t 
in his head, but in the depths of his soul H 
rankly admits having been prejudiced against 


English and Am 





losing remarks as frankly avows his unqualitied 
admiration of Booth’s genius 
All criticisms agree in praising Booth's con 
sistency in the delineation « character , his 
perfect command of dramatic routine, united 
with a grand simplicity which despises mere 
utward effect: and the remarkable power with 
which the true effect is increased from act to act 
up to the final catastrophe. In general they 
wisely refrain from analyzing his pronunciation 
node of delivery. His conception of some 
irts, on the other hand, has given ri to un 


avorable comment, of which our Leipzig critic 
furnishes a fair specimen, he taking special ex 

Booth’'s of King Lear. 
While that representation, like 
those preceding it, was thoroughly consistent, 


ception to rendering 


granting this 
being subordinated to the total ef 
fect and elaborated with a masterly finish but 


every detail 


rarely met with among German actors, he found 
this Aing Lear, 


‘from the very beginning, too infirm with age, 
too broken. Even though his behavior toward 
his daughters be childish, as proceeding from 
senile caprice, still this King Lear, according to 
the poet's intention, is at first a robust old man, 
heroic, defiant, with mighty outbursts of wrath, 
a majestic mythical figure. The others refer to 
his natural air of command ; be himself, in his 
insanity, cries out: ‘Ay, every inch a king !’ 
From that Jupiter by whom he so often swears 
a reflection of imperious grandeur should tall 
upon him, and this we missed in Edwin 
Booth. Shakspere has clothed the speech of 
this king, in the thunder-storm on the heath, 
with the sublimest poetical pathos ; here we de- 
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mand a grander power of expression—the full 
sublimity of the tragedy must here be revealed, 
Asin the throne scene and in the scenes with 
Goneritt and Reaan, the outbreaks of passion 
must be more fulminant, wore imposing. In 
Booth’s Lear the imperial deportment was want 
ing; he was the grieved pater familias of the 
domestic drama, done, with some slight nuances, 
into tragedy ; moving and affecting in a high 
degree, worked out in each detail with a com- 
plete mastery of dramatic technicalities, but 
not the kingly Lear who appears lke a lion 
shaking bis mane before his daughters. 

This is decidedly the sharpest criticism of 
Booth’s power of conception or manner of ren 
dering that I have seen, and is perhaps not en- 
tirely unreasonable as far as the manner is 
concerned in this individual case. However, it 
being a well known fact that there are nearly as 
many diverse opinions in Germany concerning 
the conception of Shakspere’s principal charac- 
ters as there are commentators on the same (and 
their name is legion), it is not very surprising 
that Booth could not suit them all. That pre 
cisely in the role of Jiamlef be should have met 
with universal approval, is a fact worthy of 
note: and, in view of the genuine and over 
whelming success which is attending his tour in 
Germany, Edwin Booth can afford to snap his 
fingers at those who are “nothing if not criti- 


cal.” me 


Correspondence. 


PROTECTION AND LOW WAGES. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 

Str: The tariff in Italy is the highest in Eu- 
rope, if not in the world. There is no country 
in the civilized world in which wages are so low 
and the terms of labor so hard as in Italy. In 
an Italian town in which I am staying, masons 
are at work at a church opposite to my hotel. 
The masons are excellent and skilful workmen. 
They receive, on an average, 90 cents a day, 
and they work from 6 A.M. to 7 P. M., with 
one hour's intermission. Yet the tariff is so high 
that cotton cloth which we make and sell in 
Massachusetts at 5 cents a vard costs here 10 
cents a yard, and wheat flour is so highly taxed 
as to place white bread out of the reach of the 
laboring classes. W. 


SAN Remo, Tray, April 6, 1883. 


UNIVERSITY HONOR, 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I believe that Mr. Plimpton is probably 
right in saying, in your last issue, that there is 
more cheating in Nortbern than in Southern col 
leges. But lL ecannot concur in the extraordina 
ry statement that “in the North the prevalence 
of cheating is such that one might say that there 
exists hardly any sentiment against it.” [ am 
sure that in the Northern college in which Mr. 
Plimpton and I pursued our undergraduate 
studies, this was not the case. On the contrary, 
the sentiment of the majority was strongly 
against such practices, though “ personal vio- 
lence” was of course never threatened or inflicted 
by them, either for that or for any other cause. 
Itseems to Mr. Plimpton most extraordinary that 
either professors or students should leave the 
But I cau now 
distinctly recall, at the Northern college which 


room during an exXamuination, 


we both attended, at least two occasions on 
which the professor left the examination-room, 
and, so far as I kuow, in neither case did any 
one of the S80 or 100 students present take advan- 
And, on the other hand, I 
never was refused permission to leave the room. 
Of an absence of several hours, indeed, I do not 
remember any instance; I imagine that the col- 


tace of bis absence 
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leges are few in which such antediluvian leisure 
prevails at examination-time as this would 
imply. 

Mr. Plimpton forgets that the greater part of 
the watching and of the cheating in Northern 
colleges takes place at the entrance examina 
tions, when no esprit de corns has yet come into 
existence, while at the University of Virginia 
there are, if I] remember, no entrance examina- 
tions. Very respectfully yours, 

J. F. JAMESON. 


Jouns Horkins UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, 
April 22, 1883. 


“ CONVICT INDEXING” AGAIN. 
TO THE EpItTorR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Probably Mr. Poole will accept the rdle 
of the elepbant which Mr. Browne assigns him 
in your last issue, as in that little story the leugh 
is on the tailor rather than on the elephant. 
But, leaving aside the interesting question 
whetber it is in Baltimore orin Chicago that the 
elephant is to be seen, I wish to beg the favor of 
a few lines in which to assure Mr. Browne that 
his former communication was not so “ inoffen- 
sive” as he would like it to appear. Of course 
it’s the galled jades that wince. Should the 
Nation print a “facetious” note, averring that 
the work of librarians is “ fitonly for old maids 
or decayed parsons,” it is to be presumed that 
Mr. Browne's withers would pot be altogether 
unwrung. No more can we, who bave made in- 
dexing the field for the exercise of our best 
energies and efforts, and found in it ample scope 
for all our powers and all possible culture and 
scholarship, consider inoffensive the suggestion 
that it is mere hack-work, drudgery, convict 
labor. 

But it is not the offensiveness to us indexers of 
such a suggestion that | would make most pro- 
minent, or ask your space to poipt out. It is 
rather the fact that it voices one of the rankest 
literary heresies of the age—namely, the idea 
that anybody can make an index, if he only 
knows the alphabet. The Nafion could nowise 
better serve the book-users of this day and gene 
ration than by doing its best to root out this 
heresy, by exposing the results of “convict in- 
dexing ” as shown in the many published indexes 
made on the hack-work plan. May I add three 
instances lately noticed? The index to Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly (vols. i.-x.) contains no reference 
to engraving, simply because the article in 
volume iv. is called “The Graphic Art.” An 
important article in Harper's Maguzine on 
Mexico is not cited in the index (vols. i.-xl.) 
under Mexico, but only under Aztecs, because 
it is called “ Land of tbe Aztecs.” And, to cap 
the climax, an illustrated article on the East 
tiver Bridge, in Appleton’s Journal, appears in 
the alphabetical index of the volume only under 
“Spiders, Up among the”! 

The index to the Popular Science Monthly 
just issued by the publishers of that journal is 
from one end to the other a good example of 
“convict-indexing.” Sball we, who rejoice in 
the character of professional indexes, take it 
kindly if we are asked to let the “convicts ” take 
all indexing into their own hands? Rather 
shall we not magnify our office, and insist that 
such first-class literary work be no longer 
butchered by being put into the bands of hacks 
and drudges ? ee A 


HARTFORD, CT., April 23, 1883. 


Notes. 


ROBERT CLARKE & Co. will publish in June the 
second volume of Dr. Brinton’s “ Library of 
Aboriginal American Literature,” viz., ‘The 


Iroquois Book of Rites,’ original text and trans- 
lation, edited with an introduction and notes by 
Horatio Hale. A map will accompany it, show- 
ing the location of the United Nations and the 
surrounding tribes. 

Dodd, Mead & Co, will issue immediately an 
edition of the dramatic works of Ricbard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, complete in three volumes, and 
limited to 550 copies, printed, 30 on Imperial 
Japanese paper, and the remainder on Holland 
paper; the size, postoctavo. Mr. Richard Grant 
White will furnish a prefatory sketch of the 
author. Three portraits have been etched for 
this edition. 

The hmited ‘dition de luxe of Emerson’s works 
now in progress (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is reported by the publishers as mostly all 
subscribed for, 

&. P. Putnam’s Sons have nearly ready ‘ Au- 
thors and Publishers,’ a manual of practical sug- 
gestions for literary novices. It will contain 
cbapters on the human relation between autbors 
and publishers, on tbeir business approaches and 
bargains, on the law of copyright, on the open- 
ings in journalism, on advertising and placing, 
on the manufacture of books (beginning with 
the preparation of MS.), ete. The book will be 
illustrated. 

Cupples, Upham & Co., successors to A. Wil 
liams & Co., Boston, announce for immediate 
publication an album of yacht pictures and sea 
views, the work of Mr. David Mason Little, well 
known for his success in instantaneous photo 
graphy. The volume will be a handsome quarto, 
bound in new and artistic style. The same house 
will issue shortly ‘Mr. and Mrs. Morton,’ a so- 
ciety novel, by a well-known Bostonian, and a 
new illustrated novel, ‘The Priest and the 
Man.’ 

Ginn, Heath & Co. announce a “ Library of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” edited by Prof. James A. 
Harrison in conjunction with Professor March 
and other scholars, and beginning with ‘ Bed- 
wulf’ ; a ‘‘ Pedagogical Library,” edited by Mr. 
G. Stanley Hall, and promising in the first vol- 
ume a translation of Diesterweg’s monograph on 
historiology, followed by independent contribu- 
tions by six emment American university teach- 
ers, with a bibliography by Prof. W. F. Allen ; 
‘Extracts from Rousseau’s Emile,’ containing 
the principal elements of pedagogy found in the 
first three books, selected by Jules Steeg, and 
translated by Eleanor Worthington; ‘Two 
Shakspere Examinations —viz., at the Hollins 
Institute (Va.) for the annual prize offered by 
the New Shakspere Society of England—togetber 
with remarks on the class-room study of the 
poet, by Prof. Wm. Taylor Thom: ‘ History 
Topics,’ and a supplement to the ‘ Reader's Guide 
to English History,’ by Prof. W. F. Allen ; and 
‘The Essentials of Latin Grammar,’ by F. A. 
Blackburn. 

According to the Library, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, President White has in his possession the 
MS. of the protocol in the famous witchcraft 
trixl, at Trier, of Dr. Dietrich Flade (1589), 
which ended in the burning of that magistrate, 
It is intended to publish this protocol in the 
original text, with critical and bibliographical 
notes, 

The Monthly Reference Lists for April (New 
York: F. Leypoldt) bas three topics: Washing- 
ton Irving, m view of his centenary, Gustave 
Doré, and Washington’s Admunistrations. This 
last begins a series ‘‘designed to facilitate the 
study of the successive volumes in the ‘ Ameri- 
can Statesmen’ series.” 

Apropos of the Note in the Nation for April 5, 
in regard to librarians and instruction to be given 
by them in the use of books, a correspondent at 
Avon Arbor writes that ‘“‘at the University of 
Michigan tbe librarian has been in the habit, for 
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three years past, of giving stated lectures on 
bibliography to students that chose to attend, 
and, by special vote of the Board of Regents in 
June last, a regular elective course in biblio- 
graphy was added to the list of studies open to 
candidates for the several literary degrees. 
Thirty six students are now pursuing this course 
under the instruction of the libraman.” 

Mr. James M. Hubbard, of Boston, whose ef 
forts to purge the Public Library of that city of 
indecent literature—or, at all events, to keep it 
from being lent out to children—commanded the 
svmpathy of all parents, bas returned to the 
ecbarge in ‘‘A Second Appeal.” Mr. Hubbard 
here examines what has been done, or rather 
undone, by the trustees to weed out obnoxious 
fiction from the South End Branch—a branch 
officially pronounced a quite needless part of 
the system. His method is, as before, to cite the 
judgment of the best reviews upon the works he 
selects for condemnation, In dving this he con 
ceals both titles and authors—a necessary ma 
noeuvre if cbildren were directly addressed by 
the appeal, but rather calculated to weaken tbe 
effect of the exposure upon adults. However, 
this little pamphlet is sure to do good wherever 
circulated. 

The Q. P. Index Annual for 1882 (Bangor, 
Maine) embraces twenty-two periodicals instead 
of nine, as last year, one being the Deutsch 
Rundschau, New features are a “ necrology™ (of 
Potter's American Monthly and the Penn Monti- 
ly), and two additions to the signs—a + to indi- 
cate an obituary notice, and BIBLIOG,, which ex- 
plains itself, except that the bibliographies refer 
red to are chiefly those compiled by the Boston, 
Cornell, Harvard, and Providence libraries. The 
proprietors of the defunct magazines above 
named relate the history of their respective en- 
terprises. Mr. Griswold can now survey no less 
than twelve of his indexes, each one of which 
is an apostle of the higher learning. 

We have already noticed (Nation, No, 86S 
Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘ Letters to a Friend’ as 
edited by the late Dean Stanley. A neat Ameri 
can reprint of this interesting work has now 
been made by Roberts Bros., Boston. The let 
ters run from 1864 to 1874, inclusive, and it is 
curious to observe their scanty reference to Ame 
rican affairs ata time when the world’s eyes 
were fixed upon our great struggle. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes’s ‘Medical Essays—1842 
ISS2”’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) opens 
with two lectures, of the former date, on 
‘“‘Homeopathy and its Kindred Delusions,” 
which, like his views on eternal damnation, 
must still be unpalatable to a large and respecta- 
ble class of the author’s townsmen. In his new 
preface be would have done a good service by 
comparing the status of hommopathy now and 
fortv years ago as accurately as may be: adding, 
perbaps, a comparison of the practices of the 
orthodox school at tbe two periods. The famous 
“Currents and Counter-Currents” is also to be 
found in this volume; and so are the ** Border 
Lines of Knowledge in Some Provinces of Medi 





cal Science,” with a notable autobiogray 
passage on phrenology, ‘* Tbe Contagiousness of 
Puerperal Fever,” ‘**The Medica) Profession 
‘“*Medical Libraries,” ‘* The 
Young Practitioner,” ete. 

Volumes vii. and viii. of the Riverside Edition 
of Hawtborne’s Works embrace ‘Our Old 


Massachusetts,” 


Home’ and ‘ English Note-books,’ or the finished 
product and the quarry of transat'antic obser 
vation. Perhaps as typical a piece of writing as 
can be found in these two volumes is Haw 


thorne’s recollections of the monomaniac author 
of the Baconian theory of Shakspere. They 


read like a fragment of ove of bis novels, in 
which a character like Miss Bacon would bave 
been entirely at b 


ie 
and doubtless his con 
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sciousness of this heightened his interest in her, 
utter sceptic though he was 

This is the season of guide books, and the thr 
Which bave come tirst to band are among the 
best of their kind. Mr. Loomis’s * Index Guide 
Chas. Sembner'’s Sons), which might explain 
itself better if it were called a Dictionary Guice 
has been enlarged by a few pages to take ina 
new route, viz., to Spain and the South of 
France Other differences between the first and 
the present edition can doubtless be found by seek 
ing, and we have noticed timely changes in mi 
nor details; but the scheme of this book was 
well and carefully wrought out in the be 
ginning, and calls for very gradual and it 
freq 

e 


and cuts and handiness of reference are its 





lent improvements, Its maps, plans 


striking features. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
‘Satchel Guide to Europe,’ pow in its twelfth 
edition, also needs no fresh praise For the tirs 
time a folded map is given, and there area tew ad 





ditions to the appendix. The old addenda to the 
index ought. we think, to have been incorporated 
with the main alphabet, instead of being repent 
ed by themselves from last year. | Osgeod’s 
‘Pocket-Guide to Europe’ contains probably 


quite as much matter as that last named—-more 
pages (nearly 500), in stualler tvpe, making up 
for the ditference in size A whole tour in the 
North, embracing Norway, Sweden, and Russia, 
has been added, as the result of the editor's re 
cent travel. New, also, are a list of U.S. dip 

matic and consular agents in Europe, and a tel 

traphic code for travellers expressly prepared 


for the present edition. 


With the foregoing may be mentioned, if not 
classed, @. L. Eastlake’s ‘ Notes on the Principal 
Pictures in the Louvre Gallery at Paris, and m 
the Brera Gallery at Milan’ (Houghton, Mittin 
& Co.), The arrangement is tirst alphabetical 
by artists, and then numerical (bv gallery 
bers), where more pictures than one by the s 


painter are mentioned The life dates of the art 


ists andthe room in which each painting 

be found eomplete the regular information. Mat 
Eastlake’s descriptions are more than liter 
though to call tl 1 critical w it adit 
rhe cuts are sing lv ant ted book is 








Prof. J. B. G igh's text-t ining 
the I vues of Virgil and tre firs x cs of 
the ‘.Eneid’ (Boston: Ginn, H & bor 
rows a certain amount of matter f iA 1 
Greenough’'s * Virg but gives tl st time 
a special vocabulary r he La poet's 
ete \ rks re y i Se] rate \ 
bound up with the text and notes. This vocal 
larv and the notes tak + - re - fT 
fil Professor Greet hs ¢ . 
gest a snitat English ex ss for ev 

, Use i s and 
e whether this has beet 7 ¢ fa 
The notes are verv s ia strated 
with cuts, for tl tt very v. Th 
typog! bas the cust vex nee 
xpect fr t this ; 

The Ay b f A ! . W 
B. ¢ I & Carruth) exhibits w the vat s 
phases of t i ible ganiza f wl t 
is tt rea i 4 vard ( i K iv 
ca Ss eX!I ments wit e} i ft 4 ; 

} in ! b. - S vet } ft super ir 

vof: t sel t s to thos f the 

wlands, and describes the si le apparatus 
available for the rpos Mr: A. E. & tore 
ports a ic} bwith ladies over the Twin 
Mountain range in New Hampshire: Mr. J. W. 
Chickering tells of a trip to Roan Mountain, 


North Carolina, an easy matter anda cheap, when 
Washington is the base of the excursion; Mr. E.G. 
Chamberiain furnisbes a chart of the Blue Hills 
near Baston, and enumerates the whole round 
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prese! w , }spellit 1 ever 
t two but it is een rreiully ated 
witht t s ofl and | hand the i i 
s ed at e bottom of the } An 
| 1 I da flicient nu of 
footnotes ke ft a very satisfactory edition 
f the first Fr sh tragedy for either the stu 
t r the general reade! This ! is pub 
lished by the German | e of Henninger, at 
Heilbronn, but the annotations as well as the 
exts are in I lish 
The last numberof the St. Petersburg Vestnik 
} i ntairsa spirited translation of Cable's 
storv ‘ Belles Demoiselles Plantation.’ The editor 


regrets that Bret Harte and Mark Twain, admi 
rable as their humor may be, give but a one 
sided impression of American hterature, and 
presents Cable to his readers as a man of fore 
most rank —‘‘a close student of the instinctive bos 
tility between two worlds, the one feudal-Euro 
pean and the other New American democratic.” 
[be same magazine contains the first eight chap- 
ters of ‘Marion Fay.’ The translation is smooth 
and in the main faithful, though the irrepres 
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sible Crocker is perforce much reduced in space. 
“A little tiff” or “taking a rise” could be as 
easily rendered in Ciceronian Latin as in Rus- 


Blan, 


Mr. W 
ington : 


M. Griswold writes us from Wash- 


‘Will you allow me to say that I may not 
claim the honor of writing various articles 
signed ‘Arthur Penn’? I trouble you only be- 
cause I find myself credited with them in a work 
likely to be largely read—viz., Mr. W. E. Fos- 
ter’s ‘ Libraries and Readers.’” 

-The May number of Harper's Magazine is 
the first issue of that popular monthly, so far as 
we can recall, without an instalment of a serial 
story by an English novelist. Even after the 
American novelist had begun to come to the 
front, Harper's held fast to the established 
British favorites. The Atlantic, if we remem- 
ber aright, has published but two English serials 
—Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘Griffith Gaunt’ and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘Two ona Tower.’ The Cen- 
tury gave up imported fiction very early in its 
career. Of late, Lippincott’s also has relied on 
the native novelist. Now Harper’s follows suit. 
The transatlantic story, driven from the month- 
lies, still lingers in certain of the weeklies—in 
Harper's Bazar and Weekly and in the Conti- 
nent—and even here it is elbowed and crowded 
by the native tale. It is a little curious that this 
discarding of English authors in American ma- 
gazines is almost simultaneous with the invasion 
of England by these very monthlies. Perhaps 
the moral for American magazines in England 
is the same as that for American women in Eng- 
land, who succeed best when they are ageres- 
sively American, if we may credit Mr. James’s 
‘Siege of London.’ 


—‘*San Francisco,” by Mr. W. H. Bishop, and 
“The Brooklyn Bridge,” by Mr. W. C. Conant, 
are the principal illustrated articles in Harper’s, 
In the ‘Easy Chair” Mr. Curtis takes up the 
woman question—which, thanks to Dr. Dix, has 
received a new impulse—and endeavors to show 
that if fashionable women are vain, frivolous, 
and silly, it is because men keep them so ; or, in 
other words, they refuse to recognize in women 
‘*the same liberty of choice in the conduct of 
life which men assert and maintain for them- 
But the peculiarity of the case is that 
in no time or country did women ever bave as 
much liberty of choice as they have now. The 
masculine opinion to keep them in 
or to make them “playthings” 
A woman’s sphere to-day, 
as compared with what it was fifty years ago, is 
practically what she desires to make it ; and it 
is by a perversion of this fact that Dr. Dix 
seems to make out his assumption that there is a 
connection between fashionable frivolity and 
the ‘“‘higher education.” The drollest part of 
the thing is, that the fashionable, silly woman 
is the last person in the world to bother her 
head about education. The enlargement of wo- 
man’s sphere, which has been going on for fifty 
years, has had the effect of drawing off from the 
ranks of * a number of women who 
adopt careers of theirown. Their desertion is one 
of the things tbat make society seem more silly 
and frivolous than ever ; but the true thing for 
social reformers to do must be to stop this pro- 
cess toward general social vapidity by making 
women put their minds to as much use as they 
will stand. 


, 


selves.’ 


force of 
** subjection ” 
was never so weak. 


society ” 


—The Century for May hasan entertaining and 
instructive article on Du Maurier and London 
society, by Mr. Henry James, who analyzes with 
great acuteness the change which has come over 
London, as exhibited in the pages of Punch, 
since Leech'sdav. Thearticle isacgompanied by 
some excellent illustrations reéugraved from Du 





Maurier’s criginal drawings. It opens with some 
reminiscences of boyish interest in Punch on 
the part of Mr. James himself, which are the 
more interesting since thirty years ago the 
American boys who knew enough about Eng- 
land and English life to be much impressed by 
the adventures of Mr. Briggs, or by the humor 
of London domestic life, were few and far 
between, We believe it could be shown out of 
the mouth of the American press that one dis- 
tinctly American view of Punch, and a wide- 
spread view, is, that it is not really funny at all. 
We have over and over again seen complaints 
of its dulness made by our own comic journal- 
ists, loud and sincere enough to help a good deal 
to make us understand why it is that we have 
no American Punch. Even Maudle, Postle- 
thwaite, the Cimabue Browns, and the ssthetic 
world were made really intelligible here, not so 
much by Punch as by Mr. Oscar Wilde’s ap- 


| pearance among us in person and Messrs. Gil- 


bert and Sullivan’s operatic satire upon the new 
school. Sir Georgius Midas and Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tompkyns are hardly known in this country 
at all, except in a restricted portion of society 
which has relations more or less close with Lon- 
don. Oneof the facts of interest brought out by 
Mr. James is that the present reading generation 
in England cares very little for the superficial hu- 
mor that gets enjoyment out of physical misad- 
ventures, practical jokes, and farcical contrasts, 
and insists on going much deeper for its humor. 
Du Maurier’s satire, delicate as it is—sometimes 
so delicate that it hardly amounts to more than 
refined obser vation —often goes to the lower deeps 
of social folly and pretension, which Leech never 
attempted to reach, and couid not if he had 
tried. Certainly the educated humor of our day 
is not the humor of high spirits that we remem- 
ber in the Punch of Leech, or in Hood, or in 
Dickens, or in the old-fashioned farce, now 
driven off the stage. Loud laughter, perhaps, 
in a country asin an individual, betravs, if not 
a vacant, at least an uncivilized, condition of 
mind. At any rate, there can be smal] doubt 
that while Du Maurier may have created his 
market to a certain extent, he also found society 
prepared for him, and ready to welcome him, 
not with the broad yrin it put on for Leech, but 
with a quiet, well-bred smile. Mr. Cushing con- 
tinues his adventures in Zufii-land, and tells 
some strange stories of the doings of the priests. 


—Mr. J. Brander Matthews, whose knowledge 
of the stage—English, French, and American— 
is very full, bas an article in Lippincott’s on 
‘**Charles Lamb’s Dramatic Attempts,” in which 
a curious American sequel to tbe failure in Eng- 
land of Lamb’s farce, “ Mr. H.,” is mentioned. 
Though few people ever read ‘“ Mr. H.,” every- 
body has heard of it as the play which its own 
author helped to hiss off the stage. It appears, 
however, that this same thoroughly damned 
“Mr. H.” was produced in this country, both in 
this city and in Philadelphia ; and in the latter 
place, for ten years or more, it was one of the 
stock-pieces acted at the Chestnut Street Theatre. 
When it was first brought out, it met with “ ex- 
traordinary success.” Notonly this, but Elliston 
wanted to act it againin England. Mr. Mat- 
thews makes the following remarks on the play, 
which suggest a view of the laws of dramatic 
composition, and the nature of the interest to 
which the humorous drama appeals, often over- 
looked : 


“Before the play was done, Lamb wrote to 
Manning (then in China) that ‘ the whole depends 
on the manner in which the name is brought 
out.’ Here was the mistake. It did not depend 
on the way the name was brought out. If the 


audience that night had been slyly let into the 
secret in an early scene, they would have had 
double enjoyment in watching the futile endea- 





. 

vors of the dramatis persone to divine it, and 
they would not bave been disappointed when 
Mr. Hogsflesh let slip his full patronymic. Kept 
in ignorance, the spectators joined the actors in 
speculation ; and when the word was revealed, 
they were not amused by the disgust of the 
actors, so annoyed were they that they had been 
puzzled by a vulgar name. Perhaps, too, there 
was a certain reaction after the undue expect- 
ancy raised by the prologue. Lamb wrote to 
Wordsworth that the number of friends they 
‘had in the house was astonishing.’ 
Now, nothing is so dangerous on the first night 
of anew play asa large number of friends in 
the audience. : it had had a second 
chance, the injudicious friends would have been 
absent, and the name of the hero would bave 
been noised abroad, and, once in the possession of 
this secret, the audience might » ell have laughed 
long and heartily at the bero’s misadventures.” 


‘‘Great Minds and Matrimony,” by L. D. Mor 
gan, isa collection of facts connected with the 
matrimonial careers of noted people, wbich al- 
together present a very grotesque picture of the 
institution. 


—The May Atlantic contains an article by Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge on what he considers the 
survival of the old colonial spirit in the America 
of to-day. This at least is the most important 
and novel part of the essay, the rest of it—which 
traces the early manifestations of tbe colonial 
spirit of dependence on England in politics, lite 
rature, society, and art—being introduced main- 
ly as a groundwork for tbe suggestion that the 
Anglomania of our time is merely a new devel- 
opment and evidence of the colonial spirit, or 
want of true American independence. 

‘These groups,” he says, ‘‘are for the most 
part made up of young men who despise every- 
thing American and admire everything English. 
They talk and dress and walk and ride in certain 
ways, because the English do these things in 
those ways. They hold their own country in 
contempt, and lament the hard fate of their 
birth. They try to think that they form an 
aristocracy, and become at once ludicrous and 
despicable. The virtues which have made the 
upper classes in England what tbey are, and 
which take them into public affairs, into litera 
ture and politics, are forgotten. Anglo- Ameri- 
cans imitate the vices or the follies of their mo- 
dels, and stop there. If all this were merely a 
passing fashion, an attack of Anglomania or of 
Gallomania, of which there have been instances 
enough everywhere, it would be of no conse- 
quence. But it isa recurrence of the old and 
deep-seated malady of colonialism, It is a lineal 
descendant of the old colonial family. The fea- 
tures are somewhat dim now and the vitality is 
low, but there is no mistaking the hereditary 
qualities. The people wbo thus despise their 
own land and ape English manners flatter them- 
selves with being cosmopolitans, when in truth 
they are genuine colonists, petty and provincial 
to the last degree.” 

He also connects with this the fact that ‘‘some 
of our cleverest and best fiction ”—i. e., Mr. 
James’s international studies and novels—is 
largely devoted to showing ‘* how foreigners 
regard us,” and consequently, though intended 
to be cosmepolitan, are ‘‘steeped in colonial- 
ism.” Mr. Lodge, it should be said, uses the 
word ‘‘colonial” where most people would say 
“provincial” ; but this isa small matter. We 
must confess that we are unable to discover any- 
thing either colonial or provincial in the cosmo 
polite school of writing which Mr. James has 
invented. He hasintroduced English and French 
types as well as American in his stories, and 
in one of his most amusing sketches, ‘ The Eu- 
ropeans,’ he exbibits Europeanized Americans 
against a New England background, and surely 
there is nothing colonial in this. The discovery 
that there are such things as American types, 
and the use of them in fiction, seems to be really 
a very American and proper thing. Nor can 
we agree with Mr. Lodge that there is any 
distinctly traceable connection between the 
spirit which led Cooper to lay the scene of his 
tirst novel in England and represent it as writ- 
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ten by an Englishman, and the spirit which 
directs the proceedings of the Anglomaniacs of 
Anglomania is a foreign fasbion 
adopted in a capital which is not vet great 
enough to set fashions of its own, and which 

There 
Anglomania 


our day. 


fashions somewhere. has 
deal of 


in France (where the word comes from, in fact). 


must get its 


been, however, a great 
and France certainly does not occupy a colonial 
relation to England. The survival of the true 
old colonial spirit may be most distinctly traced, 
it seems to us, in the extraordinary interest we 
still take and express in the opinions about us 
pronounced by any foreigner who runs over 
here on a vacation. The moment he lands we 
are all agog to know what he thinks of us, or at 
any rate the 
lates the inquiry into his generally 
its power, and the 


press thinks we are, for it stimu 
valueless 
opinions in every way in 
whole thing always ends ridiculously 
finding out that he thinks very much what the 
last foreigner did, 
the world is this curious sort of vanity display 
ed. The English are profoundly and proverbially 


by our 


In no other great country in 


callous to all such criticism, and undoubtedly a 
similar indifference here will be one of the surest 
signs of the permanent disappearance of the co 
lonial—or, as we should prefer to say, provin 
cial—spirit. 


—It is not a little surprising that with all the 
improved appliances that have for years pest 
been in use by surveyors and travellers, and the 
improved methods which have been adopted for 
fitting these appliances to the 
geographical exploration, so much uncertainty 
should still prevail relative to one of the most 
salient of a country’s features— 


purposes of 


its orography. 
Over but a comparatively insignificant portion 
effect 
ed what might be considered to be a complete 


of the earth’s surface has there ever been 


mountain survey, oranything approaching one— 
a lack deplorably illustrated by the pumerous 
discrepancies that are presented in the drawing 
of mountain contours, even as exhibited on ‘vhat 
are generally supposed to be the most accurate 
of maps. Nor Goes there appear to exist any 
greater harmony concerning the heights of the 
more prominent elevations: indeed, so greatly 
do these vary, and so often have tle figures 
adopted at one time been exchanged for differ 
ent ones at another, that it frequently becomes 


a matter of great difficulty, if not. in fact, im 


possibility, to ascertain even approximately 
what is currently recognized as being the 
loftiest elevation of a given land area. This is 


notably the case with the continents of North 
and South America. Sorata, TWliman, and 
Aconcagua are still severally claimed to repre 
sent the greatest elevation on the South Ameri 
can continent, and consequently of the western 
hemisphere, although the divergence between 
the “authentic ” figures indicating this elevation 
amounts to fully 3,000 feet. Nor are we much 
better off as regards the continent of North 
America, or, for that matter, the United States. 
It is only a few years ago that the altitude of 
Mount Hood,in Oregon, was reduced from 17,000 
feet to a little over 11,000, bringing down what 
was then supposed to be the loftiest peak in our 
domain to the dimensions of a third class eleva- 
tion. Mount Shasta, in California (14,442 feet), 
was gradually superseded by Mount Whitney 
14,887), but this last still yielded supremacy to 
Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, estimated 
height, according to American geographers, was 
placed at from 16,000 to nearly ] 
though credited (and still so credited) on the 
British Admiralty charts with only 14.800 feet 
According to the more recent 


whose 


18,000 feet, al 


measurements of 


the national survey, this peak has been elevated 
to 19,500 feet, thereby considerably overtopping 


(as hitberto received) the peaks of Orizaba and 


Popocatépetl (17,800 feet), on the Mexican 
plateau, its only rivals on the North American 
continent We now learn through Mr. T U 


Brocklehurst (‘Mexico To-day’), who appears to 
have ascended the peak, that the generally ac 
cepted altitude for Popocatépetl is erroneous, 
tbe rim of the crater itself, which is still depress- 
ed 1,000 feet beneath the summit, being elevated 
about 19,000 feet above the level of the sea! To 
Mexico, therefore—at least for the present—be- 
lovgs the honor of having the loftiest elevation 
on the continent. 


The 
been so persistently and malignantly scrutinized 
as that of Heine. For forty years his relations 
to Mathilde Mirat have been a constant source 


married life of no German writer has 


of gossip, and he has never been forgiven for 
having found happiness in the union with one so 
much his inferior in intellect. Yet even Goethe 
found in Christiane Vulpius all he looked for in 
a wife—“ health, freshness, youth, devotion, and 
common sense, no matter what her station in 
society,” as his biographer, Herman Grimm 
says; and Heine's ‘‘sweet, fat child ” possessed 
in addition a uniform gayety of spirits which 
shed its radiance over theagony of his ‘* mattress 
tomb.” Her very inability to understand and 
his afforded bim 
amusement, while it lent a touch of pathos to 
bis affection. He corsidered and loved her to 
the ‘child’; he trembled for the 
* poor lamb” he should no longer be able to 
protect ; and she repaid his love as she best 
knew how, with much unconcern for his literary 
greatness and not a little pious dread of bis 
heathen sentiments, but certainly with all the 
adored 


* Cocotte,” 


appreciate genius genuine 


last as his 


aifection of her guileless heart, which 
only two her 


Now that she has joined bim on the 


objects—Henri and 
parrot. 
Montmartre, the question so often asked in Ger 
man periodicals, Has Heine left any memoirs, 
and if so, in whose hands are they ? is discussed 
with renewed interest. Herr Gustav Karpeles, 
coutributes to the Berlin Gegenteart of 
March 31a pleasant essay on ‘** Mathilde Heine,” 
and who is in a position to speak with authority, 


who 


states that Baron Gustav Heine, the proprietor 
of the Vienna Fremdenblatt, is undoubtedly the 
possessor of his brother's memoirs, which, Herr 
Karpeles thinks, were the work of at least twenty 
years. The small manuscript in Mathilde’s pos- 
session, entitled ‘*‘ Meine Memoiren,” the genuine- 
ness of which Heine's niece, Frau Marnie Embden. 
denied, is hkewise unquestionably authentic, al 
though, in the opinion of Herr Karpeles, of no 
literary value, inasmuch as it contains at best 
rough drafts of single chapters of the memoirs, 
togetber with matter that has already found its 
way into print. In a foot-note Herr Karpeles 
corrects several erroneous statements concerning 
Heine's connection with Karl Marx, which, since 
the latter's death, have gone the rounds of the 
press. Heine was not concerned in the publica- 
tion of the bi-lingual Annales Franco- Alle- 
mandes edited by Marx and Arnold Ruge, al 
though he contributed two or three articles to it: 
neither did he edit the conjointly 
with Marx. Altogether, Heine was only for six 
months editorially interested in a periodical, the 
Politische Annalen, which he and Dr. Lindner 
published at Munich. But if Heine never was 
at the head of a large paper, like most literary 
men he often wished to be. It may not be gene- 
rally known that he once seriously thought of 
establishing in Paris a German political daily. 
In a long letter to August Lewald, of March 1, 
1S8, he speaks with enthusiasm of bis project. 
‘“As regards the value of the new journal, I 
flatter myself to have hit upon a combination 
which will surpass all existing papers, and may 


Vorwdrts, 
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For ten vears I have 


studied the organism of the press in all « 


prove a grand success. 
untries 


and I may say that no one knows its secrets 
better than IL." His self-contidence becomes 
very amusing when be dwells on his business 


qualitications, his intimate acquaintance wit 


the advertising department of the daily papers 
letters to Lewald he recurs t& 

ontident Cone in 
f the l’rus 


authorities to circulate the 


In subsequent 
subject, although in a less « 
spite of the unexpected permission 
Austrian 


sian and 


journal in those countries Sanguine 
seemed of success, he trembled at the mer pros 
bility of failure. He bad an honorable dread of 
risking the monev of strangers in bis enter 


and bis great project came to nothi 


—In the Nation of January 30, 1ST) (N 
we noticed briefly the first volume of Prof. A 
De Gubernatis’s ‘La Mythologie des Pla 


devoted to general botany, and containing an 


account of the mi MPas ete., relating t asses of 


plants lhis interesting work is now 

by a secend volume (Paris: Reinwald, ISS. 
voted to special botany, and giving tl ; Is 
of individual plants. Although this does not 
possess the general interest of the first, 1 f 

of curious learning. The author has ransacked 
the older treatises on herbs, and added ! 
information of hus own the shay f popular 
legends and superstitions 1 befor tend 
Some f the articles assume the proportions of 
essays, as, for example, those on the oak, wheat 
walnut, ete The last tells of the famous wa 
nut-tree of Benevento around wh WAS i 
the Sabbath of the Witches s 

ventana In the arti n the s 

the author mentions a Russian superst i 
accordance with which sick children w ear 
ried into the woods and tt 


the trunk of an oak split oper The child was 
afterward carmed around the tree thi 1 

times (the number of the davs in the 1 il 
month), and his shirt hung upon the branches of 
the oak. It is interesting to find this superst 
tion in the South of France during the Middle 
Ages Etienne de Bourbon, an Inquisitér of 
the thirteenth century, tells us in his ‘ Tractatus 
de diversis materiis predicabilibus’ (extracts 
from which were published by the Société de 
VHistoire de France in 1877) that sick children 
in the diocese f Lyons were similarly treated 
The child was afterward left naked at the foot 
f the tree, while two candles as long as one's 
thumb burnt out. If the child survived this 
heroic treatment, he was dipped nine times in 


the Chalaronne. Etienne pithily remarks : ‘* Qui 
valde dura viscera habebat si evadebat nec tunc 
vel cito post moreretur.” Whether one agrees 


or not with Professor De Gubernatis, who natu 
rally sees a solar myth in every legend, one can 
not but thank him for a work which worthily 
takes its place by the side of the same author's 
*Zodlogical Mythology. 


The two-volume ‘Handbuch der Politischen 
Oekonomie,’ edited by Schon 
berg, of the University of Tiibingen (New York: 


Professor Gustav 
B. Westermann & Co.) is not a succinct manual 
of political economy in the ordinary sense, but a 
the 
branches of the science by twenty-three authors, 
mostly university professors, among them some 
of the best-known writers on these subjects in 
Germany. Its avowed 
‘the present state of the science.” 


collection of elaborate treatises on various 


object is to represent 
The treatises 
it contains cover the following subjects: A 
definition of the science of political economy and 
its development down to our day, by G. Schén- 
berg; the history of political economy, by H. 
von Scheel; Socialism and Communism, their 
development and present status, by the same 
author; Fundamental Principles of Politica) 
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Economy, with definitions of its various subject 


matters, by Fr. L. Neumann; Economie Produc 
tion in General, by Fr. Kleinwiichter; Prices, by 
Fr. IL Neumann; Money and Coinage, by E. 


Nasse: Credit and Banking, by A. Wagner; 
lransportation and Communication, by E, Sax; 
Weights and 
Distribution, Rents, etc., by Th. Mithoff; Econo- 


mic Consumption, by W. Lexis; Agriculture—its 


Measures, by L. Jolly; Economic 


objects, bistorical development, requirements of 
production, organization of production and re 
turns, by Baron von der Goltz; Agrarian Policy in 
the Modern State, by A. Meitzen: Forestry, by 
Joh. A. R, Helferich; Fishery, by B. Benecke; 
Minisg, by R their defi 
nition, organization, and development, by G. 
Schouberg: the with the 
labor question, by L. Brentano; the same, wito 


Klostermann; Trades 


same, reference to 


to legal trade- 
by R. Kilostermann; Commerce, by 


AAM@Vagner; Personal 


reference protection, patents, 
marks, et¢., 


W. Lexis; Insurance, by 


Service, by G. Schouberg and L. Jolly; Popu 
lation, by G. Riimelin. Then follows, 1n the 
secood volume, The Science of Finance, with 


Li finition, Ob- 
science, by 


the followiog subdivisions : The 
History of 
State Expenditures, by the same 
from Real Estate, from 


jects, and Financial 
I’. H. Geffken : 
author ; State Revenues, 
Mining, Industrial, and Commercial Enterprises, 
and from M 


Scheel; 


ins of Transportation, by H. von 
Fees and Special Taxes, by k. Fr. 
Schall; The Science of Taxation, by Joh. A. R. 
Helferich ; Direct Taxes, by A. Wagner; Indi- 
rect Taxes, by K. Fr. Schall; Tariff Duties, by 
kK. V. Riecke; Financial Regulations and the 
Public Credit, by A. Wagner. Finally, the Sci- 
ence of Administration, subdivided as follows: 
Statistical Science, its History and Theory, by 
Organization of 


G. Riimelin ; Governmental 


he Administrative Machinery in France, in 
Eogland, in Germany, by G. Meyer; Sanitary 
Regulation and Police, by L. Jolly; 
by lL. Jolly; Poor Laws and Police Regulations, 
by E. 
and Social Morals. 
comprehensive work on its subject ever pre- 


Game Laws, 


Lining; Police Regulation as to Private 
Ihis * Handbook’ is the most 


It contains an immense 
digested with philo- 
sophical thoroughness. But its comprehensive- 
it tills over 1,900 large octavo 


sented to the public 
variety of information, 
ness and its size- 
pages—unfit it for the ordinary use of a manual. 
It is rather an encyclopawdia, and as such will 
be of very great value to the student. 


The programme of the fourth and last con_ 
cert of tbe Oratorio Society was remarkably old- 
fashioned. This statement may seem paradoxi- 
cal in view of the fact that it comprised, besides 
Haydn's ** Creation,” two compositions by Herr 
Max Bruch, who personally conducted them. But 
Max Bruch is almost as old fashioned as Haydn, 
with this tremendous diiference, that whereas 
Haydnin bis day 
anything but that. 


was epoch-making, Bruch is 
In fact, Bruch’s compositions 
very seldom even betray the influence of the mo 
dern movement in music. He isa clever Kapell- 
meister, who thoroughly understands the art of 
writing for with the 
orchestra, but who seldom has an original 1dea 


a chorus in combination 
on which to expend his skilful workmanship. 
The two principal which music 
has advanced since the days of Havdn are in the 
development of the resources of the orchestra, 
and iu the multiplication of the means of ex- 
pressing definite emotions by means of new 


directions in 


modulations and the suspended resolution of dis- 


cords. In both of these features Bruch’s composi- 
tions are deticient He often chooses pictorial 
subjects for his cantatas, but his music is 


neither descriptive nor even characteristic ; it is 
simply absolute music in disguise. His instru- 


mentation is monotonously gray, often turbid 
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or opaque, although always correct. His 
shrewdness in composing chietly works in which 
the modern repertory is somewhat deficient— 
violin concertos and short, easy cantatas—bas 
given his name greater prominence than it de- 
serves, in comparison with several more gifted 
but less fortunate composers in Germany and 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, Herr Bruch is an able 
musician, and as he is understood to be a good 
organizer of musical societies, he must be hearti- 
ly welcomed in this country, if he does not insist 
on giving us too much of his own work to hear. 
Obviously he has experience and natural apti- 
He seldom uses bis left arm 
to suggest a crescendo, accelerando, or other 
dynamic or rhythmic change, but indicates his 


tude asa conductor. 


meaning by a glance, or a greater sweep of the 
baton. He has very sensibly adopted the cus- 
tom of turning his back on the 
stead of facing it, as is generally done in Ger 
many. But to return to the Oratorio Society : 
the perfurmance of the prelude from Bruch’s 
‘** Loreley,” and of the *‘ Jubilate Amen” by the 
chorus and orchestra of the society, as well as 


audience in- 


hat of the ‘* Creation,” was generally good, and 
in some numbers really excellent. The soprano 
solos were intrusted to Miss Emma Juch, who is 
specially qualified as an oratorio singer by rea- 
son of the great volume and sonority of ber well- 
Herr Max Heinrich rendered the 
recitatives in a very impres- 
sive manner, and Mr. Woodruff proved a satis- 
factory tenor. 


trained voice. 
bass solos and 
The audience was large, and the 
performance seemed to give them considerable 
It is to be hoped that the Society 
will next year produce Bach’s * Passion Music,” 
which was announced for this season, but had to 
for unavoidable reasons. There 
is more good music in that work than in a hun- 
dred programmes like that offered on the 19th 
instant. 


pleasure 


be withdra vn 


LESLIE STEPHEN'S SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 


The Science of Ethics. By Leslie Stephen. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co. ; New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN’s “attempt to lay down 
an ethical doctrine in harmony with the doctrine 
of evolution ” has a charm rarely found in essays 
on morals. Tbe charm of the book, moreover, 
is also the secret of its power. This attractive 
quality, which gives a flavor to every line in the 
‘Science of Ethics,’ is a sense of reality. Mr. 
Stephen is a rigorous thinker : no one can accuse 
him of indifference to the coherence of his argu- 
ment; no sentiment ever tempts him to deny 
the legitimate results of bis premises. But for 
all this he is—and this is, in our judgment, his 
great merit—primarily an observer, and, so to 
Hence 
he has ane e for facts, a habit of referring to 
the actual experience of daily life, a distrust in 
verbal formulas ; a sense, in short, of reality, 
often wanting to men of great argumentative 
He is in feeling rather a man of science 
than a logician. We understand his 
fervent admiration for Darwin, and can well 
believe that Mr. Darwin would in turn have 
appreciated the merits of an ethical treatise 
written in what may be called, in the best sense 
of the words, a ‘‘ Darwinian ” spirit. 

It is curious, from a merely literary point of 
view, to note how much grace and interest is 
given to Mr. Stepben’s style by his habit of 
dealing with real things rather than with words. 
Nothing shows this better than a contrast which 
lies near to hand. Prof. Bain, in an interesting 
article, which is in reality a of the 
‘Science of Ethics,’ writes as follows : 


speak, only secondarily a dialectician, 


power. 
can well 


review 


‘*A Hedonistic introduction would force on 
the discrimination between ethical and non- 
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ethical Hedonism, and might thus save the main 
subject from the evils of confusing the two. 
The prelimivary sociology would probably con- 
firm the distinction ina way of its own while 
serving many otber purposes. Indeed, the soci- 
ology would be necessary to complete the He- 
donistic survey, although not necessary for the 
commencement of it.” 

With the sentiments expressed, or meant to be 
expressed, in this passage we bave no concern. 
We do not doubt that the Professor intends to 
convey to his readers some profound and im- 
We may even go further, 
and admit that the language used probably does 
to those acquainted with Mr. Bain’s 
style ideas of importance. 


portant meaning. 


convey 
What we are con- 
cerned to point out is that such modes of ex- 
pression as those used by Prof. Bain, or any- 
thing like them, could pot by any possibility 
occur in Mr. Stephen’s treatise. This is much 
more than a mere criticism on style ; it is much 
more than saying that Prof. Bain writes nearly 
the worst, and Mr, Leslie Stephen nearly the 
best, style of any of the living authors of emi- 
The differ- 
The Professor is looking at 


nence who discuss moral problems. 
ence lies very deep. 
ethics logically, and as a dialectician, and hence 
lses to excess technical terms and formulas. 
Mr. Stephen bas his eye constantly fixed on real 
life—we may perhaps conjecture, on personal 
experience. He, therefore, writes about morality 
in the clear, untechnical language in which he 
would write about the affairs or literature of the 
day. Thus, we hear nothing from him as to the 
necessity for a but we 
have constant references to homely facts asa 
solid basis for weighty inferences. Thus, the 
** theorem,” that ‘* most mothers love their chil- 
dren,” whether it be as important and astonish- 
ing a phenomenon as Mr. Stephen apparently 
holds it, is a principle which we can all under- 
stand, and which rests upon constant experi 
When we read: ‘I act as confidently 
upon the assumption that mothers love their 
children as upon the assumption that London 
Bridge will bear the weight of the passing 
crowds,” 


** Hedonistic survey,” 


ence, 


we know that we are in the hands of a 
teacher who, whatever may be the defects of 
his theory, expresses himself in the plain lan- 
guage of ordinary life, and who deals with 
things, not with formulas. The trutb is, that in 
style Mr. Stephen bas many of the merits of an 
author with 
common. There are a hundred points of con- 
trast between the ‘Science of Ethics’ and the 
‘Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,’ 
by William Paley, D.D.; but as regards sim- 
plicity and what one may term reality of style, 
Mr. Stephen may well compare with the writer 
who influenced the opinions of our fathers far 
more deeply thau any single moralist influences 
the English or American opinion of to-day. 

The quality which gives the literary charm to 
Mr. Stephen’s work is also, as we inti- 
mated, the source of its power. This is exactly 
one of the cases in which it is impossible to keep 


whom he has little otberwise in 


have 


apart style and thought—the mode of expression 
Mr. Ste- 
phen talks the language not of the lecture- room 
or the study, but of ordinary life, and hence his 
work charms readers who could scarcely force 
themselves through the pages of Prof. Bain or 
of Herbert Spencer. 
of ordinary life because he is writing about the 
habits, the convictions, the morality of living 
men and women. The result is that, though 
many of his views are open to criticism and dis- 
sent, he entirely avoids the error of overlooking 
In this 
respect Mr. Stephen compares favorably with a 
writer to whom he admits bis great obligations, 
and of whom no one ought to speak without the 
deepest respect. Whoever has studied Mr. Henry 


and the worth of the thing expressed. 


But be uses the language 


the obvious features of human nature. 
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Sidgwick’s ‘ Methods of Ethics’ will, as he reads 
the ‘Science of Etbies,’ be constantly struck 
with the points both of similarity and of differ 
ence between the modes in which two authors 
of equal houesty and talent treat the same topic. 
As regards logical acuteness, clearness of style, 
copiousness and variety of argument, Mr. Sidg 
wick can hardly be rivalled—he certainly can 
not be surpassed. Look at ethical 
from his point of view, and you may almost 


problems 
say that the subject is exhausted. If, however, 
you begin to consider what is the right point of 
vie w from which to look at ethics, you may well 
doubt whether Mr. Stephen’s sense of reality is 
not more likely to put one on the right path 
than Mr. Sidgwick’s astounding dialectical sub- 
tlety. The ‘Methods of Ethics’ the 
doctrine that man is a rational being, and that 


rests on 


the one desideratum of a sound ethical theory is 


that it should be rational. Mr. Sidgwick’s love 


ig leads him into the error of thinking 
than in fact 


that their conduct should be “reas 


of reasoni 


that men care far 





more 
Stephen, whose views are based quite as much 
on observation of men and 
theoreti 


wollen &s on any 


‘al dogmas, vever has absent from bis 


mind the extent to which feeling rather than 
reason of any kind is the power which rules 
men’s actious. Nothing, in fact, in bis whole 


work is more impressive than the mode in which 
he even demonstrates the absolute and insepara 
ble connection between reason and feeling 

‘‘No theory can be tenable which virtually 
asserts reason and feeling to be two separate 
and independent faculties, one of whicu can 
properly be said to govern the other. the rea- 
something superinduced upon the 
emotions, as something entirely new. There is 
no absolute gap between the lower and the 
higher organisms. Tbe animal instinct may be 
regarded as implicit reason, or the reason as 
highly developed instinct. The increased 
range of thought due to the power of forming 
abstract conceptions and reasoning by symbols 
is associated with an equal growth in the com- 
plexity and variety of the corresponding emo 
tions, That we may have a nature capable of 
being stirred by such words as patriotism, philo 
, and religion, we must have an intellect 
‘apable of Operations utterly beyond the reach 
of the lower being, but we must also have sensi- 
bility capable of a vast variety of equally new 
sensibilities.” 


sou is not 


sophy 





This passage—or rather the whole chapter on 
from 
which these fragments are taken—contains im 
portant truths which lie very near the basis of 
all Mr. Stephen’s doctrine. They also afford a 
most admirable specimen of that sense of reality 


“The Reason as Determining Conduct,” 


which directs the course of his speculations, 

For it is clear that Mr. Stephen's governing 
idea is to base morality upon a knowledge of hu- 
nan nature as it is known to us from experience 
and from history. The fact on which his con- 


as old 


** political” r, as 


clusions are rested is the doctrine, at least 


as Aristotle, that 
we should 


man is a 


say in modern times, a ‘socia 
being, and that you therefore make a false start 
if you attempt to analyze human nature without 
men and 


n live and by which 


reference to the connection between 


the society in which all m« 
are influenced. “A 


they man not dependen 
upon a race, is as 
apple that does not 


words 


meaningless a phrase as an 
a tree. The 
purely art 
Look upon man as essentiaily the mem 


grow upon 


have no sense, or a itrary 
sense,” 
con- 


sider the race as forming what is called a social 


ber or the part of a society, and you must 
organism, or, as I have preferred to say, as 
formivg social tissue.” This ** tissue is built up 

is said to be 


Every society is composed of 


of men as the tissue of physiology 
built up of cells. 
such tissue, and the social tissue can no more 
exist apart from such associations than the phy- 


sioiogical tissue exist apart from the organs of 
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crutch. . . Weare always tempted to as- 
sume that we can take off a habit as we can take 
off a coat, and to suppose that some social evil 
can be remedied by simply removing the most 
obvious source of the mischief, without troubling 
ourselves to ask what other organic changes will 
be setup. Thiserror . . . is almost 
the master error of crude sociology, and it may 
be described as a virtual confusion between or- 
ganic and merely mechanical wholes.” 


If our author here exposes the errors of un- 
educated enthusiasm, he cuts at least equally 
deep at the fundamental mistake of jurispruden- 
tial ‘‘Lawyers are apt to speak as 
though the legislature were omnipotent, as they 
It is 
of course omnipotent in the sense that it can 


ethics. 
do not require to go beyond its decisions. 


make whatever laws it pleases, inasmuch as a 
law means any rule which has been made by the 
legislature ; but from a scientific point of view 
it is strictly limited.” It is limited from within, 
because the legislature itself is the product of 
social conditions : it is limited from without, be- 
cause the power of imposing laws is dependent 
upon the instinct of subordination, which is it- 
self iimited by social conditions, “If a legisla- 
ture decided that all blue-eyed babies should be 
murdered, the preservation of blue-eyed babies 
would be illegal ; but legislators must go mad 
before they could pass such a law, and subjects 
would be idiotic before they could submit to it.” 
Here we have a refutation of half the fallacies 
of the Austinian pedants, who try to apply their 
master’s analysis of the nature of law to spheres 
certainly not within his contemplation when he 
defined the province of jurisprudence. 

The matter is the better worth notice because 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, by using at one part of his 
book a common but very misleading metaphor. 
runs the risk of leaving on his readers’ minds a 
totally false impression of the general drift of 
the work. ‘“‘The law of nature,” he writes, 
‘* has but one precept, Be strong ; nature has but 
one punishment, decay culminating in death and 
extirpation, and takes cognizance of but one 
evil, the weakness which leads to decay.” This 
isolated and ill-considered piece of rhetoric cer- 
tainly suggests that Mr. Stephen is one of those 
who make a sort of deity of force and strength. 
No conception could be moreerroneous. As you 
read his analysis of Sympathy and Altruism, 
you soon perceive that feeling, sympathy, affec- 
tion in all its forms, and especially the family 
affections, are to our author the true source of 
social strength and health, and thus a treatise 
of which the nominal text is ‘‘ Be strong,” ex- 
hibits something which might almost be termed 
a mystical tendency to insist on the precept, 

‘Love one another.” In this, in short, as in 
every other part of the ‘Science of Ethics,’ we 
see that Mr. Leslie Stephen bases his theories 
not on any abstract dogma, but on a sense of 
what is real, and that nothing in human nature 
seems to him so real as the sympathy which 
links man to man, husband to wife, mother to 
child. Whatever be our doubts, such sympathy 
is a real fact, and Mr. Stephen seizes upon it 
with the firm grasp of a man full of a sense of 
reality ° 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

1 Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with 
Extracts from his Private Correspondence. 
By Parke Godwin. In two volumes, 

The Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant. 
Edited by Parke Godwin. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


In two volumes. 
1SS83. 

Mr. GoDWiN would have made his life of Mr. 
Bryant more interesting if he had made it short- 
er. How to make a biography without incident 
attractive to the reader is always a serious 
problem; but in Mr. Bryant’s case the end can 


hardly be attained by the elaboration of details, 
or by resort to his correspondence, for the 
routine of his life is only made the more ap- 
parent by the first, while his letters are as a rule 
rather dry reading. There is in them little play 
of fancy, not often many touches of humor; such 
criticism of public men and events as they con- 
tain bas mostly lost its interest. Mr. Bryant’s 
career as a poet was but slightly connected with 
his life as a journalist, and one throws very 
little light upon the other. Though as a boy he 
attempted political satire in verse, not without 
success according to the taste of the times, the 
verses which brought bim most reputation have 
an atmosphere as far removed from that of the 
newspaper or political world as if he had re- 
mained all bis life among the quiet hills of 
western Massachusetts. He appears to have gone 
into journalism not because it attracted him as 
an occupation, or because he had ideas or beliefs 
which he wished to preach and spread, but be- 
cause poetry did not furnish him a means of 
livelihood, and law, for which he seems to have 
been in some respects well qualified, did not attract 
him. Oftheuncertainties and dangersof a litera- 
ry career he always hada justestimate. Nobody 
was ever less of a Bohemian than Mr. Bryant. 
Indeed, we may say, if he had been a little more 
of one, if he had had a dash of recklessness, if he 
had made a mistake now and then, if he had 
not had all his passions and appetites and desires 
under such perfect control, Mr. Godwin would 
have found the task of interesting the reader in 
him far easier. Few poets 1n the history of lite- 
rature have managed their lives with so much busi- 
ness sagacity and shrewdness as Mr. Bryant; and 
the consequence of this is that in Mr. God win’s vol- 
umes we get a more vivid picture of this shrewd 
management and the success with which it met 
than of the poetical reverse of the career. For 
all practical purposes, indeed, Mr. Bryant’s life 
was that of a man of business. His toil was con- 
stant and related chiefly to practical matters. 
He spent his life in building up a newspaper. 
Poetry was bis relaxation. 

His journalistic career was very different 
from any tbat is possible at the present time. 
It must of course be judged with reference 
to the condition not only of New York, but 
of the whole country in his day. It is not 
too much to say that in the early part of 
this century, and down, in fact, to the war, the 
tone of society and literature, of the press and 
politics in the United States, was that of a dis- 
tinctly rural democracy. Our fathers lived, 
to a far greater extent than is now the case, 
in villages, or on farms, or in small towns. In- 
stead of city life giving its tone to the country, 
as it does so much now, the healthy but some- 
what dull rural atmosphere invaded the towns. 
It must be admitted that looking back at this 
period of our existence, we were dull. It was 
one of the results of this dulness that every 
event and incident and person assumed an un- 
reasonable and unnatural importance. A local 
election, a controversy over some fresh “lie” of 
Cheetham or Duane, the arrival of a popular 
European author, or an unpopular actor, filled 
the whole community with excitement, passion, 
or delight—feelings which were heightened by a 
keen perception of the fact that these were 
events in the history of a new republic for 
which we were all responsible, and that “the 
eyes of Europe were upon us.” City civiliza- 
tion necessarily produces a different tone from 
this—it may be a more cynical and selfish tone, 
but at any rate one which does not lend itself to 
the magnification of events and persons s0 
readily. 

Mr. Bryant enjoyed all the possible advan- 
tages of this early rural atmosphere. He wrote 
poetry, and in an instant he had the attention of 


the entire country. He took up a newspaper, 
and became the “great American editor.” It is 
with no intention of belittling the value of Mr. 
Bryant’s services in literature or politics that we 
mention this fact; it is rather in his interest that 
it should be recalled, for the habitual exaggera- 
tion of the period should not be allowed to drive 
us to the opposite extreme of indifference to such 
solid claims to attention as his career actually 
presents. It is the fashion to call the atmos- 
phere which made this exaggeration possible 
“provincial” and “colonial,” and so it was; but 
the rural “note” is as distinctly marked in 
these volumes. Inthe New York of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s early days, we always feel the presence of 
“the neighbors,” and notwithstanding the feroci- 
ty of politics, there was something almost vil- 
lage-like in the tone of life. 

Mr. Godwin begins with a few pages of auto- 
biography, written by Mr. Bryant in 1874-5, 
only three or four years before his death. 
This contains an account of his family and 
childbood, and a very good picture of the 
surroundings of his early days. His fa- 
ther was a Federalist. Mr. Bryant, taught as 
a boy to regard Jefferson and his party with a 
hely horror, came later to be a Democrat, and 
in the end a Republican. The reasons for the 
latter change are easily understood. Mr. Bry- 
ant’s case was the common one of an anti-slavery 
Democrat forced slowly out of the party by its 
gradual] retrogression on theslavery question. 
But the tirst change Was a more interestivg one. It 
seems to have taken place when Mr. Bryant was 
a man of twenty-eight or thirty years of age, 
and the causes which led to his conversion 
would probably present, 1f they were known, a 
picture of the growth of the feelings, ideas, be- 
liefs, and hopes which gave the Democratic 
party so firm a hold upon the educated public 
opinion of the country in the second quarter of 
the century. We get, however, little or no 
light upon these. 

Coming to New York, Mr. Bryant began his 
work as an editor, and continued it down to the 
time of bis death in 1878, with interruptions 
caused by trips to Europe, Mexico, and the 
East. During all this period he occupied a 
prominent position in this city, of a kind which 
no journalist is ever likely to occupy again. 
The period of what we may <all hortatory jour- 
nalism has been succeeded all over the country 
by a more critical system. When Mr. Bryant 
began to write, the newspapers of New York 
were too often edited by low adventurers, who 
played the part of literary puffers and bravos in 
the politics of the day, extolling the virtues and 
magnifying the fame of the great men on one 
side, and spreading the necessary falseboods 
and slanders about the great men on the other. 
Mr. Bryant was the first editor of any note to 
perceive that the party press might be used for 
better purposes than these; that an editor might 
use his newspaper as a pulpit for exhortation 
and argument. His introduction of this system 
was a great public benefit, and was immediately 
recognized assuch. The Democratic wave which 
was then sweeping over the country made the 
undertaking easier in one way, for it enabled an 
editor to identify himself the more readily with 
“the people,” and to attribute to “the people” 
ideas and arguments which were really his 
own and make them the groundwork for 
earnest appeals to the party. A vast amount 
of Mr. Bryant's editorial writing cousisted of 
exhortation of this kind, and most of his writ- 
ing has a hortatory color, which sounds rather 
strange and uncritical in our ears. In his 
day, however, it was the best of its kind, and 
its kind is by no means extinct—though it is 
now kent alive by the rural rather than the city 
press. It is always necessary in considering the 
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journalism of that time to remember that fora 
purely critical editorial career the atmosphere 
of a great capital is necessary, and not only 
that New York was, as we have said, a small 
town, but that the whole country enjoyed a sors 
of pre-urban civilization. 

It was on his poetry, however, and not on his 
editorial career, that Mr. Bryant preferred to 
rest bis claim to permanent fame; and in this he 
was clearly right. He was early recognized at 
home and abroad, through such poems as “Tha 
natopsis” and “The Waterfowl,” havipg 
something to say in verse which bad an inspira 
tion of its own. The praise and exultant ad 
miration at once lavished upon him were un 
doubtedly exaggerated, but at the same time 
A long line of American poets have 


” as 


unaffected, 
succeeded him whose merits have been such as 
to alter our perspective seriously. We are less 
inclined to liken bim, as his contemporaries did, 
to Wordswortb, than to inquire in what sort of a 
relation he stands to Longfellow, Lowell, Whit 
tier, and Emerson. He must be regarded as dis 
tinctly an American poet, for there is in his 
verses an atmosphere, moral and material, which 
distinctively belongs to this country. The me- 
lancholy which pervades his poems is the me- 
lancholy of the vast American landscape, unpeo 
pled yet, and impressive, but sadly impressive, 


to the imagination. It is not the poetry of 
rapid, active, passionate life. It is lonely 


poetry, in which we hear the moaning of the 
bleak winds among the desolate bill-tops of 
western Massachusetts, feel the silence and cold 
of the long winters, and the deatb in life which 
solitary nature is so apt to suggest. In a certain 
sense Mr. Bryant might be said to be the poet of 
loneliness, tempered by morality and religion. 
In “Thanatopsis” the charm is the charm of 
death—the soothing feeling the 
weary mind that, after all, life must endand the 
ineffable peace of eternity be ours too. but the 
poem is given a moral, just as “The Water- 
fowl” is, and a moral of that somewhat elemen- 
tary kind which has since Mr. Bryant's day 
characterized much of American 
Mr. Bryant’s fondness for moralizing on life and 
duty, ina manner which suggests the pulpit, or 
sometimes what is known in the newspaper 
world as the “sanctum,” is the only connection 
that can be traced between his editorial and bis 
poetical life. In this vein, however, Longfellow 
was destined to surpass him. 

Mr. Godwin’s volumes 
tracts from Mr. Bryant's correspondence, the 
most valuable part of which consists of the let 
ters which passed between bimself and bis friend 
Mr. R. H. Dana, himself a poet, whose sugges- 
tions and criticisms were always listened to by 
Mr. Bryant with respect, and often adopted 
His letters from abroad are generally of little 
permanent value, owing apparently to the lack of 
any genuine critical interest. He saw al! the dis- 
tinguished men of his time, and was on terms of 
friendly intercourse with many of them, but to 
our knowledge of them he contributes simost 
nothing. His acquaintance with 
modes of life and thought indeed, 
superiicial, and there is in his letters curiously 
little of the citizen of the world. 
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Mr. JOHN ANDREW DOYLE is a graduate of 
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class ’ in litteris humantoribus in 1867. He be 
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college are now specially applied to the 
fostering of studies in hist Mr 


Doyle held for several years the Vinerian Read 


law and ry 


ership of Civil and English Law, but he has sp 
graduation to the 
In 1s 


Arnold Prize for an essay upon * The 


cially devoted himself since 


study of American history. 


Colonies previous to the Declaration of 


dence,’ which was published that year in an 
octavo volume of 21% pages, This work was un 
doubtedly the basis of Mr. Doyle's ‘ History of 
the United States’ (in ‘* Freeman’s Histor 


, and is evidently the rudi- 
the 


Mites in 


Course for Schools” 


mental essay from which present larger 


the * English Col America 
has evolved by a scholarly process of natural se 


work upon 


lection. The author kimself says that he has in 


some measure incorporated into his new book 


the substance of bis two smaller works, 
Altbough written from an English point of 
view, all of Mr. Doyle's writings are character 








ized by a remarkably fair-minded, imparti 
spirit. His last work is superior in many ways 
to those which have preceded it, more esq 

ly, it might be said, in point of original 1 
st h, amplitude of detail, philosophic gras; 
and literary finish. He has not had access t 
the full range of colonial sources, or even of 
written history upon the colonial period, but 
from all the materials within his reach he has 
extracted the very quintessence of tact, and has 
given us valuable results in his own sty] it 
once clear, compressed, and uniformly 

rhe reader of Mr. Dovle’s work may.wish, } 
haps, that there were more picturesqu s 
deser'ption, more life and color in his wi h 
but this can be attained only by a closer ot 
servation of American society in its storica 
development. Moreover, Mr. | ‘sst ! t 
is not that of a sociologist, | fa st i oa 
institutional history For such an cbserve 
matters of government, laws, and constitutions 


have more interest than manners and cus s 
Mr. Doyle proposes in three volumes to * de 








scribe and explain the process by wl i few 
scattered colonies along the tlantic seaboar 
grew into that vast ( f ite R t t 
United States of America.” The present 
first, volume is tolerably complete in its 
treats of the bistory of Virginia, Maryland, a 
the Carolinas, down to the close of the sev 
teenth century. The next volume in the series 
will be devoted to the New Eng nies 
within the same chr gical ’ , 
last of the three will embr t early hist 
of the other Erglish colonies in America. and 
contin with the entire g l iow t t 
f its separation from the } t 
A close of the first } is Mr. Dov savs 
** marks a distinct break admit s 
svstem a pred towsrd the s i I 
relations t English ( t 
groundwork for « nial independ i self 
government Was | zx i s t th 
entury ler the pro] tar nd irtered 
governments, and it rtain prov s enjoving 
roval favor; but t ighteer tury arks 
tl p-t g of i ler a 
strengthening and 1 wut t 
inifested not a nr al gove s i 
I s colonies, but e generally in ecotr 
idministration and the tof wars wit! 
the Fre ind Ind The De ration of lh 
dependence, caused by a easing ¢ ni 
pressure, resulted in the shifting of sovereignty 
from the English crown to the English people in 
America, wt iv } manv wavs bad dis 
vered the f interest, and who had 
long been locally organized in old English ways. 
The chief excellence of Mr. Doyle’s work lies 
in his clear and detailed exposition of the con- 
tinuity of English institutions in the New World. 
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tions to a distant s 
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He does not hold te 


servile, pedant 
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hies In Ame 


Lodge's 


emarkable that 


heen ) 
the 


have 
selv f wed by two other books upon 
the one an American 


ireenough Scott, upon * The De 


stitutional Liberty in the Eng 

America,’ the other by Mr 
Snglish scientific interest in 
rs of the United States 
accorded to all three of 
that 
m for all, and that each has a veculiar merit 
My 





these works indicates, there is 


perhaps, 


f its owt Dovle’s work, we have al 


as 
ready implied, is most valuable as a constitu- 
tional history of the c Mr. Scott is more 


felicitous in bis deseription of colonial manners, 


ionias, 


particu arly those of the South. Mr Lodge is 
strong In his cbaracterization of the economic 


and so of all the colonies at the 
period immediately preceding the Revolution 

In attempting to write the colonial history of 
this country from an English point of view, Mr. 
Doyle had 


which partly compensate for the greater wealth 


yndition 


ial 


has certain scientific advantages, 
of materials and for the power of local coloring 
enjoyed by his associates upon this side of the 
Atlantic. He has been enabled by bis very re- 
moteness to treat American history with a 
greater degree of objectivity than conld most 
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American writers, however tempered their judg 
ment. He has enjoyed remarkable facilities for 
examining colonial documents preserved in the 
State Paper Office in London. He has been 
able, as it were, to go behind the scenes and to 
observe all the interesting arts and appliances 
by which English stock companies, royal favo 
rites, and business agents of honest men brought 
English colonies upon the stage of history. Mr 
Doyle bas viewed the English side of America, 
and he is consequently better able than most 
Americans to appreciate the principle of Eng- 
lish continuity in our colonial constitution. Men 
like Doyle, Gardiner, and Freeman perceive 
clearly, and almost instinctively, the inner con 
nection of things, the relation of events, the 
ramifications of English liberty, and withal its 
symmetry and true proportions. Just as Mr. 
Bryce’s study of the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire” of 
the German nation made English students realize 
the eternal unity of old Rome and modern 
Europe, so ‘‘the continuation of English his 
tory’ in America by men like Mr, Doyle will 
develop a stronger sense of historical unity be- 
tween old England and the United States 

While commending the spirit and general cha 
racter of Mr. Doyle's work, we may indicate 
one or two errors of detail, excusable, perhaps, 
as typographical blunders, or as natural over 
sights by an author viewing American bistory 
from such a distance. Virginians will reprove 
Mr. Doyle for persistently spelling Lord Cul- 
peper’s name with three p’s, when not only Cul- 
peper County in Old Virginia, but the Patent 
itself to Lord Culpeper and others, in the 21 
Car. I1., as reprinted in Virginia Laws, pre- 
serves the true form. Marylanders will not ap- 
preciate the reference to ‘“‘ Henry Clay, an inde- 
pendent squatter on an outlying portion of the 
Virginian territory,” who aided Calvert in find- 
ing a site for his colony. Henry Fleet was the 
man. On pages 289 and 204, the author speaks 
of Secretary ‘‘Sawyer,” when obviously Lewger 
is meant, who, by the way, was an Oxford man 
and a distinguished scholar, converted by the 
preaching of Chillingworth. 


Emerson as a Poet. By Joel Benton. M. L. 

Holbrook & Co, 1883, 
Tus brief essay, which records the personal im- 
pression made by Emerson’s poetry upon a sym- 
pathetic and sensitive mind, aims to obtain a 
wider recognition and higher estimate for Emer- 
son’s poetic faculty. The author does not em- 
ploy for this purpose any criticism, properly 
speaking; he dispenses with all academic canons, 
and pleads as positively as did Emerson for the 
poet’s self-abandonment to the spiritual powers 
over him. In this way he practically dismisses 
the usual objections, very pertinently urged by 
many, that Emerson’s poems are reudered more 
or less ineffective, and so far fail, by their fre- 
quent obscurities, their inconsecutiveness of 
thought, and their crudities in art. It is easy 
to silence the critic thus, by telling bim that his 
rules are inapplicable ; but the reader’s difticul- 
ties are not thereby removed, aud it might 
have been wiser for one who writes, as Mr. Ben- 
ton avowedly does, in order to inspire others 
with his own enthusiasm, to acknowledge at 
once and clearly the undoubted limitations of 
Emerson’s genius, out of which the initial difti- 
culties in understanding him arise, Mr. Benton 
does this only incidentally and with evident dis- 
like ; for the most part, he simply eulogizes the 
poems in the choicest words at his command, 
and even says of his idol that ‘‘ we must go back 
to Sbakspere and Milton, among English names, 
to find an equally enormous endowment.” 

It would not be desirable to notice such an ex- 
travagance but for the clearness with which the 


The Nation. 


comparison marks Emerson's failure to be popu- 
lar. Few poets in the last three centuries have 
shown so continuous an intimacy and pure a 
communion with nature as beauty, or so com- 
plete and impressive a conception of nature as 
law ; few have been so original, spontaneous, 
and exact. But a man may be gifted in all 
these ways and fail of that constant certainty 
of expression that won for Shakspere and Milton 
the world for their audience. There are a few 
unique poems, and many brief passages, of 
Emerson's which have this power to make them- 
selves known to all ; clear as crystal and endur- 
ing as adamant, they hold his immortality. But 
in general he requires in his readers capacities 
for exaltations purely of the intellect that be- 
long to few men ; at his level, he asks unusual 
powers of attention, because his principal gift 
as an artist was the condensing faculty—he 
could put an essay into a couplet without any 
loss to the mind. Most of his admirers, we 
fancy, read him fragmentarily, as they would 
Thomas & Kempis, and so escape the mental 
confusion that harasses a new reader, who, of 
course, reads continuously. In brief, Emerson 
needs an usher to proclaim his titles and give 
the cue for his proper reception, and an essayist 
who would perform this service would be grate- 
fully appreciated by the many who do not 
know what to make of so nondescript a poet at 
first sight or afterward. In other words, a good 
preface would be more serviceable to his fame 
than a thousand eulogies. 

This essay, while it shows what Emerson may 
be worth to a man whose poetic sepse has been 
highly cultivated, does not point out, as such a 
preface would, the road for common travellers. 
Its principal value as a guide lies in the quota- 
tions, which may captivate anew the discouraged 
and urge them on to a last attempt. Besides 
the old well-worn lines, familiar to many who 
perbaps never opened Emerson’s volumes, there 
are a few new ones, which, if not of the best, 
were worth rescuing from the winds. One 
couplet illustrates the hardness of Emerson’s 
workmanship in comparison with Campbell’s : 

“ A score of airy miles will smooth 
tough Monadnock to a gem"; 
and the fcllowing quatrain exbibits the startling 
rhetoric which so often leads the reader to exert 
some patience to get at the obscure thought it 
contains : 
“ The beggar begs by God’s command, 
And gifts awake when givers sleep; 
Swords cannot cut the giving hand, 
Nor stab the love that orphans keep.” 
These lines have the royal stamp that only the 
poetic mind imprints ; but the value is, as usual, 
dubious at first, depending much on the hand to 
which they come. The other new verses had bet- 
ter have been left in oblivion. The concordance 
to the poems prepared by Mr. Kennedy, and 
Mr. Poole’s list of magazine articles on Emerson, 
are valuable additions to the volume. 


Epochs of the Papacy, from its Rise to the Death 
of Pope Pius 1X. in 1878. By the Rev. Arthur 
Robert Pennington, M. A., Canon Non-resi- 
dentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1882. Svo, pp. 496, 

Mr. PENNINGTON’s history is written from the 

point of view of a pronounced and ardent adhe- 

rent of the Church of England. When we have 
said this, we bave sufliciently indicated its tone; 
it should be added, however, that it is not, in 
any bad sense of the term, partisan, but is as 
fair and impartial as a man of positive opinions 
could be expecced to make it. For the rest, it is 

a book of decided merit, the product of careful 

scholarship, and written in a very interesting 

style. There is probably no better brief account 
of this important institution 
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Of course this is not an ecclesiastical history 
in the full sense of the term, nor even a history 
of the See of Rome. While it is impossible to 
avoid questions of theology and church discipline, 
the idea associated with the word Papacy is 
nevertheless that of dominion rather than doc- 
trine or place in the hierareby. A history of the 
Bishops of Rome must have narrated the inte- 
resting series of events connected with that bish- 
opric in the four first centuries; a history of the 
Papacy may perhaps properly be said to com- 
mence with Leo the Great, for he, although not 
bearing the title of Pope in the exclusive sense 
in which it is familiar to us, may fairly be called 
the founder of the Papal power. The period be- 
fore his pontificate is therefore dismissed in a 
few pages of very general character. Indeed, 
the six hundred years which followed are passed 
over with very brief mention, and the career of 
Hildebrand forms the real starting-pomt in the 
history. From this date, the middle of the 
eleventh century, to the Reformation, the his- 
tory is very full and detailed; these five hundred 
years receiving about 350 pages out of the 500 
which compose the volume. The centuries since 
the Reformation, as might be expected, are less 
full, but still sufficiently detailed for the needs of 
most readers. 

The growth and declin» of the Papal power, 
which is the most important event of the five 
hundred years in question, is treated exceedingly 
well. We question whether the judgment ex- 
pressed as to Gregory VII. is not too severe. 
He was no doubt ambitious, but it was, wethink, 
an unselfish ambition, so far as ambition can be 
unselfish—that is, in the first place, ambition tor 
his order rather than for himself; in the second 
place, an ambition resting upon a sincere con- 
viction that what he wished to accomplish was 
what the world most needed. For the rest of 
the great men who took part in this long con- 
test on both sides, it seems to us that essential 
justice is done them, and also to the questions at 
issue from time to time. The temporal power in 
another sense—the establishment of the Popes as 
temporal monarchs over the States of the Church 
—is not so satisfactorily treated. The first step is 
narrated with such fulness, in an excellent ana- 
lysis of the fraudulent donation of Constantine, 
occupying four pages, that we looked to find the 
subsequent steps in the process described with 
the s.me care. But the reader who attempts to 
trace the formation of the Papal States, and the 
establishment of an effective power in them, will 
be greatly disappointed. Mention is made, 
for example, of certain acquisitions of terri- 
tory by Alexander VI. and Julius II., but 
none of the fact that these popes first succeeded 
in asserting an effective authority over their 
states which practically made them into kings— 
a policy of tbe same character as that of the 
nearly contemporary sovereigns, Louis XL, 
Henry VII., and Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Mr. Pennington comments with severity and 
justice upon the intolerance of the Church at 
various epochs, and upon the iniquity of the 
persecutions. It is, therefore, somewhat incon- 
sistent when (p. 85), after describing the views of 
Abelard, he adds: ** We bave reason to be grate- 
ful to St. Bernard that he wielded all the power 
of tbe Papacy for the suppression of these and 
similar opinions; for otherwise, aided by the 
corrupt passions and propensities of human na- 
ture, and by the extraordinary popularity of 
Abelard’s writings, they would have been propa- 
gated silently and gradually seven centuries ago 
through the length and breadth of the Continent 
of Europe.” Is persecution to be condemned 
only when directed against opinions which Mr. 
Pennington approves, and not also when directed 
against those which he considers heresies ¢ 

We find a few misprints, Charlemagne was 
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made Patrician (p. 24), not Patriarch. It was 
not the Pope (p. 35), but the Emperor who had a 
veto upon Nicholas III. be 
came Pope in 1277 (p. 142), not 1272. The Pope 
who approved of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew (p. 377) wasGregory XIiL., not Gregory IX. 


Papal elections. 


By Ireneus P. Davis, M.D. 
1883. Small Svo, pp. 210. 


Hygiene for Girls. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
Tus little volume deserves a warm welcome 
from all who desire to save young girls from 
the suffering which so often arises from ‘ igno 
rance that is criminal because unnecessary.’ 
The author dedicates his work to Dr. Sims, ‘in 
the hope that it may aid in some measure to 
avert from the women of to-morrow the suffer 
ing that it is his gracious mission to alleviate for 
the women of today.” The general scope of the 
work may, perbaps, be best understood from tbe 
following enumeration of the headings of the 
Il. Habit 
III. Sympathy and Imagina 
tion: [V. Organs peculiar to Women ; V. Femi 
nine Employments : VI. Amusements ; VII. So- 
cial Customs ; VIII. Harmony and Elements of 
Beauty ; LX. Hygienic Morals. 

In the first chapter, the author endeavors to 
correct popular misapprehensions in regard to 
the functions of the nerves, and the real mean 
ing of the word ‘‘nervous.” We find here also 
an excellent discussion of the extent to which 
of 
really responsible for their actions. 


chapters : I. Nerves and Nervousness : 


and Association ; 


victims so-called nervous irritability are 
In the 
chapter on amusements, the author lays down 
the principle, ‘‘ that while some amusements, of 
a nature very different from one’s occupation, 
useful 
ject is mere recreation to the wearied powers, 
without 


are and necessary, still, when their ob- 
reference to the discipline and de 
VE lopment of other powers, there is special ad- 
vantage in such as are somewhat allied in cha- 
racter to the occupation, provided thev are not 
identified with it too closely. Thus it is 
that scholars are apt to find their principal 
amusements in affairs which involve mental 
exercise, and those who are not scholars natu- 
rally seek theirs in exercises more purely phy 
sical.” The most suitable age for marriage is 
discussed in the chapter on social customs, and 
the conclusion is reached that ‘in this country 
no girl ought to marry under twenty years of 
age, and few are fit for it under twenty-two or 
twenty-three,” the reason being that ‘‘ maturity 
of strength and endurance do not come till some 
time after maturity of form and of organization 
has been reached.” 

In the fourth, and also in the ninth chapter, 
the author conveys a great deal of useful infor 
mation of a sort which is too often, from a false 
feeling of delicacy, withheld from girls by their 
parents and teachers, and for the want of which 
they often go out into the world poorly prepared 
for its duties and responsibilities. The language 
in which these subjects are discussed is unexcep- 
tionable, and the book is in every respect one 
which those who are responsible for the educa 
tion of young girls need not hesitate to place in 
their bands as soon as they are old enough to 
understand the matters of which it treats. 


L' Italie quon roit et l'Italie quwon ne voit pa 


Par Auguste Brachet. Paris. 


Iss2.! 


FRoM a psychological point of view, this is 


is a 
very curious book. The author starts with a 
proposition which we are by no means disposed 





to admit—namely, that the doctrine of natior 
elities has already caused, and will cause, more 
wars than the religious quarrels of earlic 
days, or the dynastic quarrels of the later: that 


the passions excited are more terrible, and the 





‘The 


resentments more bitter and durable 


Nation. 





What we 


object to is not so much the assertion { facts 
which for the present, and it is to be feared f 
the future, unfortunately do not admit 

pute, but the assignment of cause 
country was ever more peaceably 





States 


toward its neighbors than the United 
Our civil war, instead of being caused by natior 
ality, sprang from a disease which threatened 
nationality, and the triumph of the principle 
saved this continent from unspeakable woes 
by “nationality ” we mean the voice and will 
the nation, what it but the 
working people of Great Britain which presers 
ed that 


war’ les 


was mass of the 


from foreign intervention during 


Certainly, it was not the “« 


us 
yurt cir 
or “cultured intelligence” which refused to join 
Louis Napoleon in lending substantial aid to th 
Southern Confederacy. In the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1878 it was the nation standing behind 
Mr. Bright, Mr, Gladstone, and others of their 
class which kept the aristocracy 
into the fray, have 
did do thirty years ago. It is their 
ty to the nation which makes the Government so 


from plunging 


as they would done and 


responsibili 


anxious to avoid the appearance of conquest in 
Egvpt, and to get out of it as soon as they can 
provide any stable administration. 

If the state of things is different on the Con 
tinent, there is a cause amply sufficient to ex 


plain it without having recourse to nationality 
namely, that most terrible of modern political et 
Thearmiesof Louis X1\ 
were no doubt reeruited in very 
and the * 


portant Government official. 


gines, the conscription. 
and Frederick I 
law less fashion, crimp” Wasa verv im 
But it was resery 
ed for the state in the nineteenth century t 
its grasp upon every able bodied citizen, to in 
press it upon him that readiness to tig 
that he 
give his body for that purpose, but largely of 


first duty of man, and must not on] 


his substance for procuring the most costly and 
elaborate instruments of offence and defer 
Moreover, this svstem, by its verv nature, must 


be strained to its utmost, because the emulation 


which is justified by the necessities of defenc 
compels each nation not ovly to exhaust ali its 
resources, but to stimulate its citizens to a 
sciousness of, and even an eagerness for, the 
sacrifices which may be required of then I 
the system is strongest precisely where d is 
and royal traditions of divine right are in f 
force, as in the German Empire. As soon as t! 
people have any real voice in the matter 
fabric begins to totter. It is hardly t 





to say that there is no danger that France w 
engage in an aggressive European war s 
long as the Republic lasts. An attack from th 
outside, or a militarv leader se zg despot 
power (tbe latter, indeed, as a very probal 
cons-quence of the former), might again lead tl 


nation to organized 


slaughter, but it 





movement of the people 

M. Brachet comptains that in both Germany 
and Italv the Governn in tl gat g of 
national festivals and st nin s s 
studiously impress upon their peoples a spir f 
hostilitv to France His s; 2 ? brect be 
Italy, he goes into an elaborate examination of 
the text-books used in the primary and second 
ary, the military and papal schools. There are 
many advantages in a supervisior fF education 
by the state, but it must be admitted that the 
book-agents who make life a burden t ur 


nittees a 






our neighbors. It seems t 
furnishes herein tl ar 
refutation—namely, that the fault is not with 
the peoples, but that which fills every page of 
history—the abuse of popular passions by rulers 
and demagogues for their own jpurposes. It is 
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SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
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Part II. 
Edited by LY 
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wings, of suitable 


na plan calcu 
rest and profit of 


a course of Daily Re 
and 
to the int 


Part L. contains 
length and character, 
lated to add great); 
Family Worship. 


arranged o 


Part Ll. contains Prayers, not written for the book, but 


selected from all that is best in the literature of de 
votion 
To those who have Family Worship, with extempore 


prayer, this fresh course of Scripture Readiugs will be 
invaluable. written prayers will her« 
find a new d to be better 
adapted to present wants than any of those heretofore 


published. 


Those who use 
collection which is believe 


Convenient and comprehensive, it 
Manual of Family Worship. 


is a complet 


Sold by all booksellers, and mated on receipt 
of price by 
MEAD & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


DODD, Publishers, 


*THE INDIAN QUESTION.” 
JUST the Ss 
’ " “Ap 7. ro 
Impressions of the Stoux Tribes 
Z jl 7s. 92 ae 
With some First Principles in the Indian Question. By 


Henry Se Pancoast. Svo pamphiet, 2S pages, singlk 
copies, post-paid, 12 cents; ten copies, post-paid, 


for $1. 
R. M. LINDSAY, 
828 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


( *‘HERBULIEZ, La ferme du Choquard. 
so 


Zola, Tron 
Sand’s Cor 


Halévy, Criquette; Daudet, Evangéliste ; 
heur des Dames; Gréville, Voen de Nadia; 
respondance, Vol. LV each $1 20. 

Catalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Foreign Bookseller, Boston. 
ER 
xpensive. 


JORDAN, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


IRDAN’S SUMM 
EUROPE, Unique, ine 

PROF. D. 8. 
Indiana University, 


TRAMP IN 


The WNation. 


Notrewortuy Books 
READY NEXT WEEK: 
vin Freedom of Faith. 


. Munger, author of ‘ On the Threshold.’ 
l6mo, $1 50. 


By T. 
l vol. 
A book of discourses which merit, and are sure to re 
ecive, such attention as very few books of sermons 
either receive or merit. They combine in a rare degree 
the alert, progressive, liberal spirit of the age with the 
faith and reverence which conserve and characterize 
true religion in all ages. 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. 


»y Aldrich, author of ‘ Marjorie 
1 vol. 


By Thomas Baile 
‘The Story of a Bad Boy,’ 


l6mo, $1 25 


Daw,’ etc. 


Travel-sketches, mostly in Europe, marked by careful 
observation, interesting conunent on personal and na 
tional traits, a delicious humor, and that charm of style 
which makes all that Mr. Aldrich writes so delightful 
reading. 


The Quaker Invasion of 


Massachusetts. 


By R. P. Hallowell. 


Mr. Hallowell has made an exhaustive study of the 
persecution of the Quakers by the authorities of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and in this book he tells the 
pith ful story very clearly, correcting many inaccurac _ s 
in the histories Which have generally been aceepted ¢ 
authentic, 


1 vol. 16mo, $1 25 


** For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
“4 on receipt of price, 


MIFFLIN & CO., 


‘soy, by the publishers, 
‘4 


La ly Boston ; 


hia venteenth St., New York. 

4 % t sy? ? be: Pr > ? ~ 
U.S. Supreme Court Reports. 
NOW READY: 

OTTO'’S REPORTS, Vol. XVI. ; UNTIT- 
ed States Supreme Court Ke ports, Vol. CVL. 8Svo, 
law sheep, $2, net; post free, $2 25 

RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF GAS 


Companies. A Digest of the Reported Decisions of 
America and of Great Britain and her Colonies, re- 
lating to the Kights and Liabilities of Gas Com 
panies. By Charies P. Greenough. Svo, law sheep, 
So oF, net. 


LATELY PUBLISHED: 
POMEROY ON REMEDIES. Second 


edition. Kemedies and Remedial Rights by the 
Civil Action, according to the Reformed American 
Procedure, 2 reatise adapted to Use in all the 
States and Territories where that System Prevaiis. 
By J. N. Pomeroy, LL.D. 1 vol. Svo, law sheep, $4. 


COOLEY ON CONSTITUTIONAL LIM 
itations. Fifth edition. A Treatise on the Constitu 
tional Limitations upon Legislative Power in the 
Several States of the American Union. By Hon. 
Thomas M. Cooley, of the Supreme Court of Michi 
gan. With considerable additions, giving the result 
of the recent cases. 1 vol. 8vo, law sheep, 86. 


THATCHER’ S JURISDICTION AND 
Pract:ce of the United States Supreme Court. Sec 
ond edition. A Digest of Statutes, Rules, and Deci 
sions r-lative to the Jurisdiction and Practice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. By rrastus 
Thatcher. With an Appendix of Forms. 1 vol. 8vo, 


law sheep, $5. 
PHITILLIPS ON MECHANICS’ LIENS. 
A Treatise on the Law of Mechanics’ 


Second edition. 
on Keal and Personal Property. By Samuel L. 


Liens 
Phillips. 1 vol, Svo, $6. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE LAW 
Statutory Crimes. Second edition. Including the 
Written Laws and their Interpretation in gene ‘ral, 
what is special to the Criminal Law, and the Spe 
cifie Statutory offences as to both Law and Proce 
dure. By Joel Prentiss Bishop. 8vo, law sheep, 8. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Ll Primer of Criticism. 
By EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


CONTENTS. CONTENTS. 
Henry James, Jr., “The most caustic Geo. W. Cable 
Wm. D. Howells, Literary Criticisms R. G. White, ’ 
E. C. Stedman, since the death of F. G. Fairfield, 
RK. H. Stoddard, Edgar Allan Poe.” Christi’n Reid. 


ldmo, price 10 cents in paper, 
Will be sent, post-paid, x on receipt of the price, by 


THE PROFLE" S PUBLISHING CO., 


N. Calvert St., Baltimore. 


40 cents in cloth. 


OF 





| Number 


oe 
ile O 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & Co. 


Cloth Lap-Robes and Rugs for Car- 
riages and Buggies. Steamer, Rac- 
quet, and Bath- Robes, Smoking- 
Jackets, and a fine selection of the 
latest styles in Furnishing Goods 
and Neckwear for Gentlemen. Also, 
Sun and Rain Umbrellas. 


Broadway © 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 


TO BOOK-BUYVERS, LIBRARIANS, Etc 


~ . a i Ty 
JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 
55 South Bridge, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Issues periodically Catalogues of Standard and Useful 
Books in all departments of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern, which he will be happy to send, post-free, on 
application. 

*,* Books not in stock sought after and collected. 
Gentlemen having lists of books wanted are respect 
fully requested to send same, and prices, etc., will be 
reported without delay. 

P.S.—200,000 volumes of New and Second-hand Books 
always on hand. 


THE NEW BOTANY : 


AL . xc atage on the Best Method of Teaching the Science. 

J. Beal, M.Se., Ph.D., Prof. of Botany in Agri- 

c - hst. College. Lansing, Mich. 2d edition. svo, 
paper, mailed, postage free, for 25 cents. Address 


CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


. y . — . T 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s, British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
deinand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


UNITED STATES 


Mutual Accident 


Association. 


$5,000 Accident Insurance. $25 Weekly Indemnity. 
Memlurship fee, $4. Annual cost, about $10. Write 
for circular and application-blank. European permits. 


CHAS. B. PEET, President 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.). 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y 
3920 AND 322 BROADWAY. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPION AND BREMEN. 
The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturiay from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 


Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE ZO LAMDOs, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN 


First Cabin, $100; Sec — Cc abin, $60; Steerage, $30 ; 
Prepaid Steerage ( ‘ertificates, $24. 
For freight or passage apply to 
OELRICHS & CU., AGENTs, 
° 2 Bowling Green. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing weqroductions of famous original paintings, 
—s architecture,etc. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 
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